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THE FOUR GREEK HYMNS 
OF ISIDORUS 
AND THE CULT OF ISIS 








INTRODUCTION 


Roughly a dozen Greek Hymns to Isis are extant. The earliest of these are 
the Hymns by Isidorus of the Fayum, the first three of which he addresses to the 
goddess Isis using various titles for her. Each Hymn bears his name inscribed 
clearly at the end, although ‘Isidorus’ may well be an assumed, or cult, name. His 
four Hymns are, at the latest, early first century B.C. They were found inscribed, 
in 1935, in situ, at the south gate of a large Greco-Egyptian temple near a village 
in the extreme southern Fayum. The modern village is called Medinet Madi, but 
its ancient name is unknown. Nothing at all is known of the temple’s history or 
that of the a 

The development of the cult and characterization of Isis in Greco-Egypt, the 
Greek world and later the greco-Roman world, makes a fascinating study. Readers 
of Apuleius’ Metamorphoses know Hellenistic Isis well. She appears in a 
somewhat earlier form in Isidorus’ Hymns I-III, in which Isidorus gives her three 
main titles: Hermouthis, Demeter, and Agathe Tyche; but, like Apuleius, Isidorus 
also equates her to all the known goddesses of every race. 














wurrounding it 











In an attempt to comprehend the meaning Isidorus’ goddess has for him 1 
have made a study of many of his Greek idioms, compari 
uses elsewhere. Fortunately a large number of his phrases are obviously 


epic-poetic and can be easily identified. 1 found, in fact, that many of his words, 


them to important 





phrases, and sometimes whole lines, come from either the Iliad or the Odyssey 
There is in what follows a particularly close study of the epithets and powers he 
assigns the goddess, 

Epic words and phrases too, I find, are localized in his hexameters precisely 
as in Homer, Hesiod, and the older Homeric: hymns. In other words, one must 
conclude that Isidorus knows, at least, the technical aspects of the older Greek 





hexameter. And so, although he does not belong to the direct literary descent of 
hexameter poets (who can be traced from Homer through Call 
Nonnus), his c 


hus to 








surae and localizations do qualify him as a writer of primitive 





hexameters, like, among others, the composers of Orphic hymns. 
ning in Isidorus’ words, 


interesting results began to accrue. From mounting scraps of information, 





From the examination of the possible shades of me: 





interpretations would, at times, coalesce suddenly into patches of seemi 
significance. For example, the chance find of giraros Eoxe in Iliad XXIV 67 
suddenly illumined what had seemed to be merely Isidorus’ or the stonemason’s 
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error. Immediately the phrase @dArarov Zoxe (Ill, 12) leapt into life. Behind the 
harrative of Isis’ love for the Egyptian King, I felt (or thought 1 felt) the poet's 
comparison with the yearning love of Zeus for the noble Hector. Another decisive 
discovery concerned ancient, and little known, Renenutet whom the Greeks 
called Thermuthis or (H)ermouthis. She was, I found, much more than a goddess 
of cereal grain in the form of a snake, as she is more usually portrayed. Long 
before the Hellenistic age, she had been paired with an unpersonified Power 
(called Shay, Shai, Psoi, etc.) and together they were considered to attend each 
individual from birth to death, controlling together the length of his life-span, and 
the quality of his life (that is, giving him happiness and prosperity). 
Hermouthis-Renenutet had, in fact, been (alone and with Shay) the Egyptian 
equivalent of both a Greek Kourotrophos and Moira Theon. She is shown to have 
been just such a goddess or power in the fine study of Professor Dieter Miller 
‘Aegypten und die griechischen Isisaretalogien, 1961). One of Renenutet’s two 
hieroglyphic determinatives, in fact, symbolizes the more sentimental side of her 
character, for it shows her as a nurse dandling an infant above her lap. Clearly, 
when Isis is equated to this goddess she is much more than a goddess of cereal 
grain. Further, there is evidence that Greek Agathe Tyche, in Greco-Egypt at 
feast, and especially when she is paired with the Agathos Daimon (as Shay), is 
very like the ancient maternal Renenutet-Hermouthis, 

The above interpretation of Isis-Hermouthis, and Isis-Tyche (Agathe), points 
to the underlying theme in Isidorus’ Hymns, that of the divine nurse-mother and 
her beneficent feclings for all her human children throughout their life-span. Isis 
as Hermouthis and Agathe Tyche is the divine nurse and guardian of the child and 
man from birth to death, and a universal saviour god of the individual. She is 
act, in Isidorus’ Hymns to be both immanent and transcendent, a 
id a divine judge, great mother, and creator-god, in the heavens. 

Some expressions seemed to call for particular scrutiny. The terms ebpionco 
and ebpérpia invited research. Dated much earlier than Isidorus’ Hymns is an 
extant Hellenistic document from the Memphis Serapeum that must be 
contemporary with the introduction of Isis to the Greeks at that ancient centre of 
Egyptian theology, Memphis. In it Isis is called: ebepyéreu xapnaw, edepyéria 
(UPZ 81, Somnium Nectanebi 9-10). That is the earliest extant Greek title for her 
and deliberately equates Isis (= Hermouthis?) with Demeter, the Greck 
discoverer’ of cereal grain. In fact, by the first century B.C. ebepyéria has be 
dropped and some form of eipiax« is found in most of the aretalogies to Isis 

The Greek concept of a god who ‘discovers,’ that is, ‘seeks and finds’ for 
man (€pioxw) first occurs, as far as | am aware, in Xenophanes (11B 18 Diels). It 
signifies the creation by divine mental effort, or wits, of something new, be it a 
device, an invention, or a new skill. The thing discovered is, in its way, a kind of 
miracle and it causes a succession of good things to happen for man. Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus is the cosmic deviser or saviour of men. Plato speaks of another 
‘discoverer,’ Egyptian Thoth, calling him discoverer of the alphabet and writing. 
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Euripides knows Demeter and Dionysus as ‘discoverers’ of cereals and wine, 
respectively, and Demeter in the Marmor Parium of the third century B.C. is 
claimed as Athens’ own ‘discoverer’ of cereals. The obvious attempt to cast 
certain gods in the réle of discoverer for mankind may well stem from Eleusis. 

The terms ‘discover’ and ‘discoverer’ as used above could have been given 
new prominence by the scientific thought of fifth-century Athens. Human 
invention or innovation was thought to release nature's Suvduers. The belief in a 
divine discoverer releasing innovations or miracles for man, that is, belief in a 
divine agent who worked intentionally for men, seems a kind of religious reaction 
to the scientific thought of the fifth century. Prometheus, the divine discoverer of 
réxvat, is strangely outside nature (gars). Vastly powerful Tyche too must have 
continued as a Power in popular fifth-century religion, although men like 
Thucydides had deprived her of all personality (seeing her only as the author of 
the unpredictable and inexplicable). In fact, it may be that when fifth-century 
\ce and political thought ousted, or tried to oust, the old gods, it provided the 
ige needed to create a new type of god. At any rate, the Discoverer-god 
this time. 

In the first century B.C. Diodorus Siculus, as well as Isidorus of the Fayum, 
provides evidence that Egyptian Isis has now surely joined the Greek 
discoverer-gods. Diodorus associates her and Osiris with Prometheus, Demeter, 
Themis, and Hestia. Evidently, in the years from the fifth to the first centuries 
B.C. there had been a conscious attempt to promote the Eleusinian gods to the 
highest status (of Prometheus) and to add those two venerable goddesses, Themis 
and Hestia. They appear to have been looked on as a canon of saviours, and 
initiators of all progress in human civilization 

Isidorus, living on the fringe of the Greek world, echoes almost th 
thinking. But to him, understandably, the royal goddess he adores is his 
Discoverer and he believes all other goddesses are but phases of her. And, while 
his goddess is like ancient Demeter (ebpérpia kapriiv), she is really far greater, 
for she is ebpérpia Swijs. The phrase startles a scholar of classical literature. 
A goddess who ‘discovers’ life, must also ‘create’ it; she must be the Creator who 
exists outside life, nature, and the cosmos. She, therefore, is essentially 
non-Greek, and, in fact, 

But had not Plato implied he was giving a non-Greek, Egyptian, significance 
to the verb ebpioxe when he spoke of Thoth as ‘discovering’ the alphabet and 
writing? Miller considers chat an Egyptian verb (8 “) may well have contributed 
to this new extension of meaning in Greek ebpiox: ‘discove 
nothing.’ Isidorus says his goddess is one of the Olympians; at the same time he 
makes it clear that her power and range far surpass theirs. 

On a somewhat lower plane, it should be noted that Egyptian Isis had always 
been associated with the literal meaning of ebpioxe (seck and find), In the 
legend, as known at least in Greek times, she ‘searched for and found’ the parts of 
murdered Osiris. The act seems to have survived as part of her sacred drama. 
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Bur to return to Isis ebpérpua {uoijs. Most significantly, ancient Renenutet is 
Giver of Life in the hieroglyphic inscriptions on the walls of the small XIIth 
Dynasty temple within the larger Hellenistic complex at Medinet Madi. Very like 
the Isis of the later Greek aretalogies, she states in the first person: “I give all life 
and happiness eternally. 1 give all eternity eternally. 1 give all good fortune 
(health?) eternally.” This is the same Egyptian xovporpdgos and uoipa dedv | 
have mentioned above but here she is much earlier. This representation of 
Renenutet (known elsewhere as the Living One), had continued for some eighteen 
hundred years for all ro see on the temple wall. Portrayed with Sebek, she extends 
the symbol of life (the ankh) to the king (ibid., 87-88). It is, therefore, no 
accident nor indeed the result of Greek association, that Isidorus has entitled his 
Isis-Hermouthis ebpérpia Suis. 

If we delve further into the past of this goddess, Renenet-Hermouthis, we see 
her associations widen. Turning to the Hebrew Psalm 103 (104), one reads of 
Hebrew Jahweh as a God of life, vegetation, and all nature, an all-powerful single 
heavenly deity, existing as the real power behind the visible sun. It is commonly 
thought that Akhnaten’s Hymn to the sun-god, Aton, had had profound religious 
influence not only in Egypt but in the neighbouring, more primitive lands 
including Palestine, and that this early Psalm, in fact, shows Jahweh almost like 
Akhnaten’s deity. Isidorus’ goddess in the first three Hymns is a close parallel. She 
could, for instance, be descended from Aton of the Amarna hymn. Incidentally, 
we note the importance of her son, the sun, in the cult, The concept of Renenutet 
) as divine companion of the individual is thought also to have 























(with Sha 
developed in the Amarna period. 

Although the study of Isidorus’ Hymns | 
date to the early first century B.C., their language, metre, grammar, syntax 
hymn style are not strongly influenced by the Koine of that era; rather their 
language harks back to the Greek epic-poetic tradition. Certain Greek Orphic 
terms seem peculiarly significant among the titles of the goddess: mhovrobores, 
ravrokpérepa and perhaps edpérpia. Sokonopis’ titles, mAovrobdrns, 
rarxpdrwp, and kriorns, are also Orphic. But, undoubtedly, the beginnings of 
the goddess (and her male partner, whatever his name) in reality go back to 
earliest Egyptian times. Behind Isidorus’ Hymns and thought lies a tradition that 
is semi-monotheistic and very old. It is essentially concerned with one god behind 
the many forms of gods men worship. This is said to be the expression of an old 
Oriental concept of one divine Founder-Creator. Isidorus' founder-creator is One, 
and demonstrably very old. She had been, when Isidorus wrote, the 
temple-goddess for at least eighteen hundred years. Her husband (for she is one of 
a family, or triad, in the typically Egyptian grouping of deities) is Sebek, and later 
‘Sokonopis' meaning ‘Sebek of the Nile.’ Their son is the sun-god, mentioned in 
very close association with his goddess-mother. 

Isidorus is not a pure monotheist. In fact Suchos, the local Sokonopis, 
Anchoes, Apollo, Anubis, perhaps Ammon, surely certain royal divinities, and one 





ds to the conclusion that they 
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royal folk hero, undoubtedly were also worship. 





n the temple. Yet am 
synnao} 





to the godd 
d 








gods, Isidorus is emotionally attached or 
divine person, glows for him with warm n 





otherly care and good 





for men 





This is a study not so much of a 





as of ning of Hellenistic men 


for a divine helper. My examination of the Hymns of Isidorus ha: 





and magnify, as it were, one local reli 





ous institution in a bi-cultural society, or 


rather it has let mé isolate and magnify one of the believers. 1 find Isidorus’ 





divinity, the early Hellenistic Isis, constituted of many ancient elements, but 





emerging in his mind as one distinct, strong, responsive, Person. In later 


an head (Plates 





Hellenistic representations she may still be a serpent with a hu 
ith 
he temple the dark-robed, erect, youthful figure of the 
ul Mother is unmistakable (Plate XIV). By Isidorus, at least, she is 
worshiped as The Mother and N 


prayers and exerts saving power in their behalf 


XIL-XIII); but she may also be a beautiful young mother with a child on her knee 








or at her side, Indeed, ai 











se of all, The One who forever listens to men's 








CHAPTER ONE 
DATE OF THE HYMNS 


Archaeological Evidence from the Site 


Isidorus’ Hymns were found by an Ital 





party in 1935 at 
Medinet Madi in the extreme south of the Fayum.' The region had been 
| expeditions in the early twentieth 





superficially examined by several archaeolog 
century; and before 1935 Biblical texts (which later became part of the C. Beatty 
collection) and Manichae texts (which became part of the Berlin and London 


collections) had supposedly come from the s 





region. But the expedition from 
the University of Milan in 1935 was the first to undertake a thorough excavation 


of the temple site. They began work in a valley where aerial photogr: 





in situ large, projecting, limestone blocks. The photograph of the completed 








ucted on a north-south axis 
I 
In 1935 the excavations began at what proved to be the southernmost 


excavations indicates a long series of buildings, con 





with side-structures fanning out at the south end (P! 


portal, and revealed south of that portal an enclosed, rectangular court, almost 
divided in two by projecting cross-walls (Plates I1-IV). 1 shall summarize 
Vogliano’s description of the whole temenos, with most emphasis on his account 


of the rectangular court, in which Isidorus’ Hymns were found 








The cross-walls, which are approximately the height of the south court's 
outside walls, terminate in two attached columns or piers (which Vogliano 
consistently calls ‘pilastri’). On either side of the portal itself stand two lion 


ctangular court appear to be the xpodorw and the 





statues. These and the whole r 





Aéovres mentioned in the dedicatory inscriptions which appear on the south faces 
e: ‘On behalf of King 


Ptolemy Theos Soter, Herakleodorus, son of Sostratos, and Isidora (sic), his wife 





of each of the two piers in which the cross-walls 


and their children, to Hermouthis Thea Megiste and Sokonopis Theos Megalos, 
22, Pachon(s 2).’ The 


pier is the same as that on the west except that 








the proasti(o)n and the lions. Yea scription on the east 





sigma of Pachons and the final 


1, Published by Vogl 
Rapporto, 1935-37; see B. C 





Secondo Intituto di P 
mparative Table of fimo, 





I Universita degli Studi di 
1 di Scavo a Medinet Madi 















Editions and Commentary, p.iv. For the exact (Eayum-Egitto), Cisalpino, 1968, p, 23. See alto 
location of Medinet Madi, and Vogl Plates EXI and XIV 
excavations, see Edda Bresciani, —Rapporto 2. Recent excavations at Medinet Madi are 






Preliminore delle Campagne di Scavo 19660 1967, reported in E. Brescian, op. cit 
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beta of the date are missing (Plate V a and b).? Damage to the right edge of the 
stone may account for the omission. 

‘The same piers bear Isidorus’ four hymn-inscriptions each signed with his 
name, The Hymns are without dedication or date, bur like the dedications 
mentioned above, Hymns I, Il, and III are addressed to Hermouthis, while 11, 111, 
and IV also mention Sokonopis and a third atpvaos god, Anchoes, the latter 
addressed as the goddess’ son (Plates VI-IX). The fourth Hymn is not in honour of 
the goddess but of a local hero-god, Porramanres (probably Amenemhet Ill, a 
Xllth Dynasty Pharaoh) who ‘founded’ the temp! 

The arrangement of the hymns on the surface of the piers is oddly 
ymmetrical. Hymns I and Il are adjacent, on the left, west pillar (Plates V1, VII, 
nd X); HL and IV are on the right of the entrance (Plates VIII and IX). Hymn 1, 
icatory inscription, is on four courses of stone 














facing south, below the west di 
(two headers in courses one and three, and one stretcher in two and four). Hymn 
II faces east and is opposite Hymn Ill and immediately adjacent to Hymn I. It is 
on three courses of stone (the first and third formed of one stretcher, the second 
of two headers). Thus the first course in Hymn It begins at the first course of 
stones in Hymn I, Hymn III is also on three courses of stone (one and two 
consisting of one stretcher and three of two headers). The signature appears 
beneath it on another stretcher. Thus Il and Il are on the reveals, 

Hymn IV is on four courses of stone (one stretcher in courses one and three, 
and two headers in two and four). Vogliano’s report that Hymn IV was on the 
east pier but ‘within the vestibule’ suggests that it faced north. Of the two 
dedicatory inscriptions on the top south face of each pier, that on the west is 
above Hymn 1, and that on the east has no lettering below it (Plates V a and b 
respectively). 

While ex: 
uncovered in 1936, the original ‘pilastri’ bearing the hymns and dedi 
inscriptions were moved to the Greco-Roman Museum in Alexandria 
reconstruction of the actual arrangement of the inscriptions depends upon 
interpretation of the excavation reports, and analysis of the facsimiles published 


by Vogliano.* 














ation was proceeding in 1935, and before the rest of the site was 
tory 

















ions undertaken south of the rectangular court revealed a 
Processional Way leading to the Temple from the south. On each side, set into 
tiers of seats, a sphinx and lion paired face a simil 
ILIV). Between the sphinx and lion on the east is an altar bearing an inscription 
of 12 B.C. (Plate Ill), dedicated to the goddess Hermouthis by a strategos, one 
Zobalos. The base below the east lion bore an undated dedication to Apollo by a 
‘otivobos while an undated dedication to Anubis, also by a ovvob0s, was carried by 








pair across the Way (Plates 








3. See SEG VIII 5367. stones in Alexandria in 1963 and reports the 
4. Profeuor L. Koenen of the Classics inscriptions are now largely ilegible because of the 


Department at the University of Cologne saw the continuous deterioration of the pillars’ surface. 
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the base of the east sphinx.? 

With the discovery of the altar of Zobalos the excavations of 193 
terminated. In 1936 work was directed north of the south portal. Here a larger 
court, walled like the south forecourt, was uncove 
buildings lying to the west and east.* North a 
discovered a second portal and a second court. V 
and courts to centuries II/I B.C.” 

North of the second court lay two successive colonnades lea 









Jong with a complex of 






in, on the main axis, were 
liano dates both these portals 








ding into the 
forecourt of a small shrine or chapel. The chapel entrance on the ground level was 
completely blocked by debris but an upper level was excavated. Here were found 
another portal, and beyond it thre 





ions of 





ing incised represen 





Renenutet, Sebek and Amenemhet III. On the walls were many hieroglyphic 
inscriptions explaining the pictured representation.* 

The 1936 excavations continued to the northern limits of the precinct 
where another Ptolemaic temple was found dedicated to Renenutet, Sebek, and 
Anubis.” Vogliano dates it to IlI/II B.C., about a century before the complex to 
the south (see Plate I 

In summary the excavations of 1935-1937 revealed: 

1. A fore-court south of the southernmost portal, which Vogliano dates to 
96 B.C, from the dedicatory inscriptions (plates II-IV 

2. north of the southern portal a court, with a western and eastern complex 
id court, all dated 11/1 B.C.; 

3. north of 2, two colonnades and a fore-court le 
doorway on an upper level, which opened on a shrine of three ce 
floor showed massive destruction and so could not be excavated. 
shrine was authentically Pharaonic and dated by the excavators to the end of the 
Xlith Dynasty, that is, about 1800 B.C.; 

4. beyond the Pharaonic temple of 3, at the north extremity of the site's 
north-south axis, a rather small Prolemaic temple of III/II B.C, (but not before 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, i.e., about 204-180." See Plate I 
n to Soter on the piers at the southernmost portal, the 














of buildings, and north again, a second porta 









square 
The low 
he inner 








In the dedicat 
fore-court was called mpodorw.'! Herodotus (IV 78) uses év 7 mpoaoreliy to 
mean ‘in the suburb,’ or ‘close to the city.’ The present court stood before a ‘city’ 
which was, in fact, the whole walled temenos or temple-city. The actual mpodorw, 
the enclosed ‘rectangular’ court south of the first portal (Plate I1), was not quite 








regular rectangle. Its two projecting cross-walls were each about 8 m. 85. Between 





5. The three dedications, Vogliano, P. R.. pp. 8, For the chapel and its hieroglyphic 

54 and 55, are republished as SEG VIII 543, $44, inscriptions, cf. ibid, pp. 10 ff. and 22 ff, and 

and 545 respectively. Apollo could be Anchoes, _Tavy. XXVLXXXIV. 

and Anubis could be equated to Sokonopis, See 9. Ibid, Tav. XXXVI. 

Hymn 119, and note, 10, See A. E. Samuel, op. cit, pp. 108 ff, for 
6. Vogliano, op. cit, Tav. VIL Epiphanes' dating 


7. Ibid, S.R., pp. 2 and 14, 11, Vogliano, P. R. I ff 
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them (and the hymn inscriptions), on the central axis of the temple, was an 
opening or doorway, some 4 m. wide. It had no trace of a door. The terminating 
spilastei d? accesso’ were 2 m. high, and so only a little higher than the sidewalls of, 
the court." Their materials and workmanship provide some clue to their history 
Everything was constructed of limestone blocks, but the stone of the sidewalls 
was inferior and its workmanship hasty (the blocks being held in place by 
carelessly mixed dark mortar). The projecting walls, which terminated in the 
structure, and their external facade, toward 








piers, were of much more accu 
the continuing Processional Way, was carefully smoothe 
although of the same dingy yellow colour as the rest, was of better quality tha 
the side-walls, for here it was relatively free of salt-petre. Its mortar, less dark in 
colour than that of the side-walls, was finer and more carefully laid. The 
projecting walls were intended to be impressive. 

The inscriptions of the four Hymns were applied sometime after the blocks 
of the piers were in place, for all the lettering shows that it was inscribed so as to 
avoid cracks, chipping, and the like, in the stone (Plates VI-IX). Some mortar 
applied 

‘There were a number of stages of reconstruction of mortar and paving of the 
Processional Way and court, but not all is clear in Vogliano’s description.'* He 
dates them ‘from several periods, some of which are I B. 
periods of repair s 

1, a reconstruction of the vestibule, 
mosaic found under the south portal; 

2. a later, hasty reconstruction of the west wall of the fore-court and 
Processional W: 

3. a last hasty, and still more careless, reconstruction possibly at the end of 
Ill oF IV A.D. (possibly contemporary with 2). 

The constant repair implies that the vestibule and fore-court complex was 
particularly cherished, and so well worth preservation and defence. Obviously it 
was subjected to several attacks, and finally to deliberate destruction. 





.!3 Also their limeston« 














the inscribing covers or partially covers certain letters 








* Several distinct 





to appear: 





fer Augustus but contemporary with a 














ternal Evidence 





Summary and Conclusion from the 





Since the Hymns were inscribed after the piers were erected, and the piers 
themselves would appear to have been constructed in year 22 of Ptolemy IX Soter 
Il, or 96 B.C. because of the date of the dedication, it might seem on first 
consideration that 96 B.C. should be the terminus post quem for the inscribing of 
the Hymns. However, Soter II was not in Egypt in 96 B.C., his 22nd year. After 
his accession under the name of Soter II in 115 B.C., reigning with his mother, 
Cleopatra III, he was expelled from the country three times (in 110, 108, and 








12, Op. city p14. 14, Ibid, pp. 16 
13, Mid, p. 16 
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107), and reigned uninterruptedly only after 88 B.C.'* His 22nd year fell during 
his absence from Egypt in 107-88. A date in the 22nd year therefore must be 
retroactive, inscribed later to date a document or a monument to a year earlier 
than the time of the actual inscription. A number of such retroactive dates appear 
in the Ptolemaic period,"* and in the case of Soter II himself, after his return in 88 
B.C. scribes in the Thebaid be Oth year as if it had 
never been interrupted. 

o, although the piers must have been constructed in 96 B.C., which would 
have been the 22nd year, the dedication itself could not have been put on the 
piers until Soter’s actual return in 88 B.C. The Hymn inscriptions must then be 
dated in or after 88. The terminus ante quem for the inscriptions is almost surely 








dating his reign in ¢ 





before 80, the year in which Soter died, although we cannot be absolutely certain 
about this. Evidence from the mortar etc. sug 
before 12 B.C., the date of the altar of Zobalus.'” 





gests it is the first century and 





Evidence from the Content of the Hymns 


There are but two passages in the four Hymns that could give any clue to 
their date, lines 16-18 of Hymn III, and the use of oudretpa, in 1: 1, 26. 
Although allowance must be made for traditional expressions and 








generalities, III 16-18 states certain facts: that somewhere, contemporary with the 
King’s rule, there are, or were, wars, massacres, etc.; but this king, in the face of 
his numerous, powerful foes, with a ‘few’ followers, has been protected by the 
goddess’ power (odévos, Suvaytc, 17). That is, the King has narrowly won a 








Victory. At least some of this is traditional language, such as the wars, mass 





and the goddess’ defence of her favourite in the face of numerous foes. Previously 

(lines 12-15), in wh: 

and which, incidentally, could also be an older passage, Isidorus says: “This most 

beloved King rules Asia and Europe (13) bringing pe 

blessings to his people (14-15).” The above are but vague allusions at best, but 

they do agree generally with the history of Egypt during the reigns of Soter II, 
d ruled for the last time, 

Dynastic quarrels within this royal family, chiefly between Soter II and his 
mother, Cleopatra III, are well known. Upon his expulsion in 107, she and his 
brother, Alexander I, began a new system of dating.'* After her death in 101, 
Alexander I continued to rule with his niece, Berenice III, as Queen. (She was, by 
the way, the daughter of Soter II.) But throughout his reign Alexander was at 





could be an especially traditional description of the King 


e and other natural 





lly when he returned a 





espec 


















15. A. E, Samuel, Ptolemaic Chronology, pp. and. Git the palaeography of the inscriptions 

168.9, themselves. Although it cannot be precise, the 
16, Ibid, pp. 11 palacogaphy is generally considered to fit best a 
17, See note 5 above. Th jons about late Ptolemaic or early Roman date. Cf. Vogliano, 

dating here are in accord with the usage of certain op. cit, p. 28. 

late words discussed in my analysis of the texts, 18. A.E. Samuel, op. city p. 151 
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loggerheads with the Greek population, particularly in Alex * and in 90 
they revolted.?® Finally, on Alexander's death in his ‘26th g, Soter I] 
returned from Cyprus as Prolemy IX, as it was said, in his ‘30th year’.*! And if the 
names were loosely used, he might be said to rule ‘both Europe (= Cyprus) and 
Asia (= Egypt).’ Judging by Alexander's unpopularity in Alexandria, a case could 
be made for that city’s support of Soter. Perhaps the Memphis priesthood also 
supported him. In fact, there is evidence that after his return in 88, Soter was 
generally a less unpopular monarch than his predecessor. But almost 
immediately a serious revolt broke out in the Thebaid.?? It continued from 88 
until 85 when he finally put it down with great severity. Thereafter he ruled with 
Berenice III until his death in 80 B.C. 

‘Thus at several periods in his career, it could be said that Soter II ‘with a 
few’ faced numerous enemies, but in the second decade of the first century B.C, 
he finally prevailed. Obviously he would be ‘victorious’ on his return from each of 
his three periods of exile; but it would be most appropriate (and safe) to hail his 
victory either on his last return in 88 when his predecessor was dead, or after his 
triumph over the Theban rebels in 84. The repeated references to loyalty in IIl 
24-27 suggest that his ‘party’ still suspects disloyalty, and lines 16-18 especially 
could have been written between 88 and 84 B 
oter II's interest in temple building and restoration might have brought him 
popularity with the Egyptian priesthood, with the exception, of course, of the 
priests of Thebes.* Isidorus, it is to be remembered, was a priest. Bevan sets 
115 to 





ar’ 














Soter’s greatest building activity in the years of his earlier reigns, from 
107. His policy would, therefore, be well known in the 80's. 

‘That the Hymns’ content cannot be much later than the 80's of the first 
century B.C., that is, later than Soter's final reign, is proved by the reference to 
Isis as Queen of the World. Surely soon after the savage destruction of cult-life on 
Delos in 88, and the western onrush of Mithridates’ forces, it would be clear to all 
that Isis was not Queen of the Aegean World. There is some evidence that Isis’ 
‘cult did, in fact, at this time flee to sites in south Italy.?# The content of Hymn III 
fits the years 88-84, or 88-80, but cannot well be later.27 

In Hymn I 26 the goddess is called ovireipa. TI 
inscription which Otto-Bengtson dates to 88 B.C., or thereafter, in which the 
name ‘Soteira’ occurs. They judge it to be a fe reference by Soter II to 














is a hieroglyphic 





19, E. Bevan, Ptolemaic Egypt, p. 332: T. A. 24, A.B. Samuel, op. city p- 160. 
Brady, Reception of the Egyptian Cults, p. 37 25. Bevan, op. city pp. 337 ff, Samuel, op. 
20, Paus 1, 1X 3. et, 9.168 
21. A. E, Samuel op. cit, p. 152. 26. See Chapter Ill, The Spread of the Cult of 
22, Bevan, op. city pp. 337-41 Isis under the Early Prolemies. 
23, Bevan, op, cit, pp. 338-7; Welles, 27. See A. E, Samuel, op. cit, pp. 153-5, for 
Alexander and the Hellenistic World, p. 142; the dating of the death of Berenice III and 
Chronique d'Egypte, 1965, p- S48, n. 4 (2 Alexander Il 


bibliography of the revole at Thebes) 
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Cleopatra 11,* associating the title ovsrewa with Cleopatra Il, Soter’s 
grandmother.” Although they refer to Isidorus’ Hymns as closer in date to the 
Iifetime of Cleopatra Ill, his mother, they think that the title ‘Soteira’ connoting 
Cleopatra Il, in all likelihood was restored by Soter Il after he removed the 
damnatio memoriae imposed on his grandmother by her rival Cleopatra III. 
Necessarily this must have been not only after the death of Cleopatra III in 101, 
but also some time after his return. 

Finally, one should heed A. D. Nock’s remarks that the names Zasrewa and 
Ywriip were ‘a matter of royal policy," that is, they are to be understood as 
directed primarily to the Greek element. In essence, they were propaganda; not a 
means one ruler took of offending another — although Cleopatra III's 
ertion against Cleopatra II is well attested.2® 
herefore, while the title oudrewa of Hymn I may bear a subtle hint of ¢ 
end of the struggle between Cleopatra III and her rival, the older Cleopatra II, itis 
um Hymns were written expressly for Greeks 
ance. It 


self 














more important to note that the 





who frequented the Temple, and for whom this title had especial signi 
tely above Hymn I in the 
, Soter, or Saviour, he 


echoes Soter’s own title which appears immedi 








dedication on the west pier. By his assumed tit 
undoubtedly 
course, be viewed a 





ssociated himself particularly with the cult of Isis, which can, of 
political faction. The author of the Hymns 
the Isiac party, and supports Soter Il; his Hymns are both strong politic 
religious statements of loyalty. This interpre 

substantiated by the author's emphasis on ‘loyalty’ in III 24-27. This view also 









er of 
nd 


tion of their purpose seems clearly 





mem 








agrees with what we will see in Chapter III to be motivation for the spread of the 


cult of Isis under the early Ptolemies. It seems a little naive to rob ‘Soteira’ of 





contemporary partisan significance; these are not the Hymns of a starry-eyed, 


secluded visionary 
Summary and Conclusion from the Internal Evidence 


The Hymns could not have been composed later than the 80's of the first 
y would have been 





century B.C,, the last years of Soter’s reign for, thereafter, Ul 
foolishly anachronistic. Hints of disturbances in III 16-18, and stress on loyalty, 
fit Soter II's last years as King of Egypt, especially after the end of the revolt at 
Thebes. For a few brief years Isis might still be called Queen of the World; an 
Egyptian king, the traditional protégé of Isis, was still on the Egyptian throne 
traditional policy and practices were probably still followed at the Court; and the 











Romans might still be ignored. 
Another possibility, of course, is that none of these references may really 


28. W. Otto und H. Bengtson, Zur Geschichte 
des Niederganges des Ptolemarreiches, p. 61, n. 3 


29, Ibid.,p. 92, 0.1. 
0. AJP 63, 1942, pp. 217 ff, a review of 





Octo-Bengtson, 
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apply to Soter II’s reign, and that only the actual inscriptions are to be so dated, 
with the Hymns being considered earlier. Yet the total evidence from the 


line-by-line commentary fits II/I B.C. and Soter II’s reign; and, although one 
might argue that the Hymns could be older, and re-edited, their basic tendency 
toward monotheism, their Orphic association, and their strong relationship to the 


other Isiac aretalogies of the first century B.C. (and later), would be most 
remarkable in III/I B.C, No similar aretalogies are known before the first century 
B.C. 
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TRANSLATIONS AND COMM! 





TARIES 





Hymn I (Plate VI. 


movrobirt Baothewa Becv, ‘Epuod0 avaoca, 
TavroKparetpa, Tixn "Ayaby, weyadaivupe “Tor 
Anot bviorn, Swine eipérpia néans 

ravroiww Epyuw euédnoé oor, 6pp' avaboing 
av0pusmowt Biov re Kai eivouinu re &xaol. 

kai Deopods karébetkas, ib” ebduxin rus bndpxn, 
kai réxvas awébiKas, ib” eboxriuw Bios ein, 
kai navreov re dow ebvavbéa eipeo kapmv. 
Zod re xdpw ovvéorny’ d rédo¢ Kai yala daca 
kai moi aéucov Kal Hus 6 PoKuder 
Zi Svvdyer Nedov norayoi rAnpowvrac tinavrec 
pnt or w xeID BBeop 

yaiav naoav Ent, iv’ avé-yderos Kapréc imapxn. 
Sa00t 5é Fasovar Bporot én” axeipovr yaint. 

Opfixes kai “ENAnves, Kal boot PapBapoi eit, 
obvoud oov 73 Kaddv, RoAvTiuNTOV apd Tea. 
devaior dpatova' ibiac, tia evi ndrpnt. 
Aoréprnv “Apreuiv ae Ztipot «djjover Navaiay 
kai Avkicw &6vq {n) Anroiv xadéovow avao|cay 
Mnrépa 51} Kdjkova Beciv Kai Opnixes avbpec, 
EdAnves 5° “Hon neyadd0povov 15° “Agpodirn|y 
kai ‘Eoriay ayadiv, kai 'Peiav, kai Ajwnrpa, 
Alyinrwt 5é Gwiw, dr uotvn et od dracalt 

ai ind rev eOvisw bvopatduevar Oeai Gat 
Acondrt, ob Arjtw weyédny Sivayiy ov aeibuv 
ocsretp’ adavdrn, rokvedvpe, ‘lot weyiaTn, 

ék modéuov punévn te wédewe mavrac Te TOXiTaS, 
abrovs kal Xdxous Kai KThuara Kai gida Téxva. 
6oo0t 5° Eu yolpars Bavaro ovvéxovrac ev eipxrin, 
kai boot aypumviats yeyadauc dxAo‘vT" dS0rnpaic, 
kai ol Ev @ddorpint xeipne mavoiuevor dvipec 
kai boot Eu meddyer weydduoe xewicsve mAéovor 
























copurt, Kai Nappor 
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18, Navaiay Voglano, P. R.: «Xifoves tzaooay, SEG 
19, twaateay Vogliang 21. ‘AdpoBirnle ibid. 23. Hxaoale ibid. 35, Exovota ibid 
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avdpay DNvpevw vNGY Kara ByoHErawr, 
‘acstovd" odrot dmavrec, Enevgapevoi o€ mapeivat. 
35 KYd6e euesv ebxGv, peyaroo8erés obvon' Exovala 
eveidaros poi Te yewou, Ninns u' avdravoov andons. 
Totbeopos 
éypave. 





VIN 548 (Hondius): wAsito 


© wealth-giver, Queen of the gods, Hermouthis, Lady, 
Omnipotent Agathe Tyche, greatly renowned Isis, 
Deo, highest Discoverer of all life, 
manifold miracles were Your care that You might bring 
livelihood to mankind and morality to all 

‘and) You taught customs that justice might in some measure prevail, 
You gave skills that men’s life might be comfortable, 
and You discovered the blossoms that produce edible vegetation. 
Because of You heaven and the whole earth have their being; 

And the gusts of the winds and the sun with its sweet light 

By Your power the channels of Nile are filled, every one 
{At the harvest season and its most turbulent water is poured 

On the whole land that produce may be unfailing 

All mortals who live on the boundless earth, 

Thracians, Greeks and Barbarians, 

Express Your fair Name, a Name greatly honoured among all, (but 
Each (speaks) in his own language, in his own land. 

The Syrians call You: Astarte, Artemis, Nanaia, 
The Lycian tribes call You: Leto, the Lady, 

The Thracians also name You as Mother of the gods, 
And the Greeks (call You) Hera of the Great Throne 
Hestia the goodly, Rheia and Demeter. 

But the Egyptians call You ‘Thiouis’ (because they know) that You, being 

One, are all 

Other goddesses invoked by the races of men. 

Mighty One, I shall not cease to sing of Your great Power, 
Deathless Saviour, many-named, mightiest Isis, 

Saving from war, cities and all their citizens 

Men, their wives, possessions, and children. 

4s many as are bound fast in prison, in the power of death 

4s many as are in pain through long, anguished, sleepless nights, 
All who are wanderers in a foreign land, 

















Aphrodite 
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And as many as sail on the Great Sea in winter 
When men may be destroyed and their ships wrecked and sunk 


All (these) are saved if they pray that You be present to help. 


35 Hear my prayers, O One Whose Name has great Power; 
Prove Yourself merciful to me and free me from all distress. 
Isidorus 
wrote (it 


Hymn I, set below the dedicatory inscription to Prolemy Theos Soter on the 


south face of the west pillar, is the only Hymn of Isidorus to be so inscribed. It 





immediately £ 
Ceremonial Way 
1-3. Summary. Invocation of Isis Mighty in Name, as Egyptian Hermouthis, 





es those entering the south portal of the precinct from the 


goddess of the Cereal Harvest, and the Greek goddesses, Tyche Agathe and Deo 
(Demeter) 

1. movrobért: ah omenon. Cf. movrobérs Il 10 and note 
movrobérewpa refers to El Demeter/Ge in D. S. 1 12.4 = h, Orph, X13. In 
Hes. Erga, 126, the men of the Golden Age become Saioves mdovrobérat 
Isidorus’ epithet appears to have El 
traditional function of Egyptian royalty 

Baodew Sew: cf. 7 Paodeuw, Il 12. In the Orphic hymns faodew and 
Tayfaoidewa are common epithets. faoideu also is a title of Isis: A. 1; D. S.127.4 
(BaoNooa); H. Oxy. 36-37; 218; and App. Met. XI 4 (regina Isis) 

Eppoi@t: sce Plates XI-XIV. Hermouthis or Thermuthis (with the definite 
article 8 or r) was the Greek transliteration of Rnn.wt.t or Rnn.t, the old 
Egyptian nurse-, or harvest-goddess." 

un rnn.t (= The nurse, human or divine) is the 
figure of a seated woman holding a young child in her out-stretched arms. When 





pax 








usinian association. Wealth-giving is also a 


The determinative of the n 





that word signifies a goddess, that goddess is probably Hermouthis. Josephus 
wurse,’ and daughter of Pharaoh Amenophis; 


he associates her with Moses (quae Mosem educaverat).? 





speaks of a certain Thermouthis as a 





1. The name, phonetically ernen-whte, or determinate with the sign of «star and associated 
erated as Renenutet of with Fate (83w 
2. Hermann, Dar Kind 


up, nurse. The name belongs to the same word 172 and 176 








Renenet, derived from the verb rnin meaning bring 





id seine Haterin, pp. 





ote 5, discusses this Hellenistic story 











stem as many other Egyptian words: 1. mt and mentions its repetition by Epiphanius some 
wetsnurse; 2. mnt: riches, fortune: 3. rnn: he who three centuries later. Hermann associates Her 
's brought up, a young man; 4. she whe his closely with Horus (and Isis) and specu 
Up, a young woman: 5. mn: cow, young lates that ‘Leto’ is in reality the goddess 
The verbsatem rnn is written in the Greco-Roman __-Hermouthis Renenet (see Hat, Il 156, and Plu. de 





period as rr and mnt/rnnwtt (= the goddess 1s. c. 38). This indeed explains Artemis and Apollo 








‘Thermuthis) as ret. It is interesting, in relation to a8 children of Isis™=Hermouthis He. ibid), 


Hyman I, to note that a similar word ert (=pig?) is 
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nutet, etc. is the Egyptian cereal harvest 


goddess frequently shown in snake form. She is a mother-goddess, mother of 
Nepre or Nepy, and a fertility goddess. As here, she with her child is often 
equated to Isis and the Horus Child. She is very prominent in the Amarna texts? 
et, nurse goddess of the human infant and goddess of the cereal 
oddess of human fate, and in this capacity 
¢. Ancient Renenutet is shown in the relief of 
the inner Xllth Dynasty temple at Medinet Madi where, with Sebek, she gives the 
king life, happiness, eternity and health (or safety), which, presumably, is his fare 
She is frequently the recipient of a table of food offerings. At least in the late 
period, she is assimilated with Isis as ‘Isermuthis.” 

It may be of importance for Isis’ later significance to note 
as nurse of the living had a counterpart in the goddess Mert S: 
dead. These names se pects of the same goddess, 
for Renenet and Mert Seg 
Hermouthis may have had Mysteries 
ted. The ninth month, Pachon, saw the celebration of the birthday of the 
‘The previous month, Pharmuthi, bears her name. There 
‘Thermouthis took place on July 13, A.D. 24-25; 
snake and closely 


Thermuthis, Hermouthis, Erne 


Renen 
is also the Egyptian 








har 
associated with Shay and Meschene 








also that Renenet 
, nurse of the 





noreover, to represent WO a 


eger have the same epithets. 
n Egypt into which worshipers were 








ini 
corn-god, Nepre, her son. 
is evidence that a Synod of 
‘Aclian refers to her here as worshiped in the form of 
associated with Isis. We know she had been worshiped in the XiIth Dynasty shrine 
‘it Medinet Madi as a snake together with Sebek the crocodile god. See Plate XI 
Cf. Xi aand b, XIII and XIV. 

But Hermouthis’ greatest significance by far seems to have been her 
association with Shay as a symbol of man’s life-span or human fate. Isis and her 























family were said, like the other great gods in the late Egyptian period, to control 
Shay may have some connection with Sebek, perhaps as the 
98 


the two Powers. 
Agathosdaimon. See Sokonopis Il 





n-god is made extremely clear 
‘Although th 

opal 
ied the nation’s wel 


3. Cf. e.g, N. de Garis Davies, “Thay 
Priest ofthe Harvest," Bulletin of the Metro 
Museum of Art, The Egyptian Excavation 1920+ 
pp- 48-49, Tombs 48 and $7: “Within a shrine w 
'HlatHor (literally, “House of Horus, ie. ‘Mother functions to 
















sifts at the Thanksgiving, the o 


harvest 










osely for any but 
d by the hit 
as if we have 10 do 








of Horus’) column, are two snakegoddesses, to suffice inthis 





Emnenutet, Lady of the Granary, human-b ceremony) see 


‘eturn of thanks to the Creator 






and parsing the young king on he with a ph 




















Sil of he cpraued anne cia Bpue ofthe tf, pp. 4587, and la Ge Gree Rowan pore 
Zelus Ving sending onde her ehingssitmher Wid" pp. 4969, For Renenes ithe XIN Dy 
ce canal) weironl cmcocd ger oftee ant, me A. Vaghata, 5. Ra pp. 22 (© Por 
fen golem, poranyed bt snfar sk to he elute Renet av Turoutia, ee SEC VI 
finch cto of bene with hed a her S28 (Medinet Mai): id, 435 (Ansinoopol). Cr. 
seme nor mre i oy 53 on te a ira ma 
Sov ocsuteracecsstar secadtaman cecued we aur, 

ing Tnganthat Senfcaion of he Ling with Mens. and. Miller, Sehicbalr, pp. 20 
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dacoa: cf. 19, 11 29, IIL 1, 19, Iris used of Isis also in H. Ox: 
and Ank. 9. 

2. mavroxpdrewpa: this epithet isa title of Isis in H. Oxy. 20. Cf. its use in h 
Orph. X of Physis, and XXIX of Persephone, Suchos is navroxpérwp in IV 23, 
and Isis is mavroxpdrwp at Megalopolis (IG V 2, 472). For ‘Io (Isis) as 
raouxpareta see III 1 note 

Tixn ayaby}: cf. 111, 111 19, In H, Oxy, 51 Ag 
particularly early Hellenistic inscription from Mile 


15; 19; 121 











the Tyche is equated to Isis. A 
s speaks of an Agathe Tyche 
that must in its association with Osiris be Isis. See Welles, RC 5, 22 = Pouilloux, 
Choix d’Inscrr. Gr. 37. The inscription is dated 288/87 B.C.* And the image of 
Isis-Tyche-Panthea appears on one side and the Mother of the gods on the obverse 
of a Roman coin of the first century B.C. (Alfeldi, Isiskult,). réyn &yadr was 
inscribed on the Nilometer. See Danielle Bonneau, La Crue du Nil, Plate VI, p. 
314, 

Meyadoiwope: cf. I 1, IIT 2. 

3. With this line compare III 2, IV 4. 

Anoi: Isis is identified with Demeter, Hdt. 11 59, 156. Cf. D. S. 1 13-4, 96, V 
69 (cf. ibid. 1 22-23); Porphyrius apud Eusebium, PE 3, ii, 50, Leon ibid., 10, 12, 
23; Clem. Al. Strom, 1.21 (106) p. 139 Stihlin = FHG Il, Frgt. 2: Aug, Civ. Dei 
VII 29 = FHG Frgt. 4: Tertullian, Apol. 16. In the aretalogies to Isis, she is 
y with Demeter: Chalkis 2: Kaproxparne elui tyes, Zapdmibos 
kai “low6os bs Aiuntpos kai Képne Kai Awvioon Kai ‘léxlxlov Krd; App. Met, XI 
5: Eleusinii verustam deam Cererem.... me... appellant. (Cf. ibid., 2.) Like 
Demeter, Isis may be entitled simply: Oeopogdpos. See IV 4. Cf, Hdt. IV 4, VI.91, 
134; D. S. 1 14, 25, V 68-9, and M, 52; &-y]es ele iy Oeopopdpos Karoupérn. The 
association with Demeter persisted. A coin of the reign of Hadrian shows Sarapis 
on a barge, centre, with Isis Pharia on his left and Demeter on his right (Poole, 
British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins of Alexandria, 8b). For further 
discussion of Isis = Demeter, see 8, Kapma@v and note. 






































equated specifica 








Miller, Issuretalogien, and A. G. Gardiner, JEA _mouthis a8 a serpent associated with Isis, Ael., de 
32, 1946, pp. 53 ff, For Mert Seger, see Bernard Nat. Animal 31 = Hopfner, Fontes 421; for the 
Bruyéte, Mert Seger a Deir el Médiveh, pp-139-40. association of Hermouthis R 
For Hetmouthis Renenet gene 












Roeder, Der rates, W. Weber, Die griechiach-r 




















Religion des alten Aegypten, p. 182; RE, Tete- _kotten Texte, p. 44, Anm. 21, For the rela 

fnathis; RARG, Thermuthis, pp. 803 ff; Kees of HermouthisRenenet to Horus, see Chassina, 
Gitterglaube, Theemuthis, especially p. 56 note 2; Mammisi d” Edfow, p. 72 and H. Brugsch, Religion 
and J. Cemy, Ancient Egyptian Religion, pp. und Mythologie der alten Aegypter, 1891, p. 392 
53-58, For the Thermathis who nursed Moses, see 5. Tyche is frequently associated with Isis in 
Josephus Flavius, Antig. fud. It 10, 1.2. 231.7 inscriptions. CE. SIG 1133 = Délos Inver, 2072, 
Hopfiver, Fontes 213, and Epiphanius adv. octog. ‘115/4 BC dveiponpirne wal bperaddyor nal i 
hactes. Il 2, 24 =Hopfner, Fontes 608, and RE yuvh ... “Tose rym mpcaroyeveas; (Egypt) SEG 
XVI 1 sp. 373, Moses. For the Mysteries of VIII 657, A.D. 160: Eloi pupucrolex] Seat 
ThermouthisIss, see Epiphanius, Expos Fid. 112,  peplorne toavewseiom réxmt, (Rome) IG XIV 
12 = Hoptner, Fonter 20%; for the Synod 0 1006 = Dessau 3687 (twice) =CIL XIV 2867: “lox 





Therm 





this, Archiv 11 432 90, 13; for The rian. 
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dior: cf. IV 4 where the epithet also qualifies Deo. This adjective may 
stand by itself as a title. See OGI 96-7; SIG 1181. byoros refers to Hebrew 
Jahweh in the Psalms: e.g., Lxx, ibid., 106 (107)-11. See also Paus. 9.8.5. 

Tote wéons: cf. II 3, 8, 20, II 5, IV 25. Ser includes meanings ranging 
from human livelihood to human existence. Life, Happiness, Eternity, and Health 
(or Safety) are grouped in a constant Egyptian formula; they are the chief gifts of 
Egyptian gods to man. The formula also occurs at Medinet Madi. For the 
expression, see Frankfort, Kingship, p. 56, also Hymn 1, Hermouthis, 1, above. 

epérpua: see also II 3, and 8, elipeo. Cf. IV 6. The title ebpérpua seems to 
qualify Anot. This noun is not known before Isidorus’ Hymns where he relates it 
specifically to Sex} and xaprot Cf. an analogous expression: apxnrr6v ris Lois, 
Acts Ap. Ill 15; ef. ibid., V 31, and Heb. 11 10. 

Isis herself appeared in a cult for Greeks early in the Hellenistic era, bearing 
the title ebepyéreia kapresv, ebepyéria (UPZ 81.9-10). The title portrays Isis in 
the tale of Giver of Cereals, the staff of life, and therefore probably as Egyptian 
Hermouthis 














Isis-Hermouthis deliberately equated to Demeter. The equation Isi 


must be understood, for Isis in more ancient times had not be 





en a vegetation 
yptian cereal 
eco-Egyptia 





she syncretized with the E 
goddess. The equation Isis = Hermouthis lies behind Herodotus’ Gi 
g 1 

equation: Isis = Demeter, for Demeter is, like Hermouthis, preeminently the 






Greek goddess of cereal grain. 

By the first century B. 
cult by mpuirn ebpioxew and ebpérpia. In | B.C., after Isidorus, Diodorus is first 
to use ebpérpia (1 13 ff.) when he ranks Isis and Osiris with Greek Discoverer-gods 
(ibid. 62.2 ff), Harder's M. 3c (which may in part be first century B.C.) also uses 
ebpiok and associates Hermes-Thoth with Isis: kai ypdypara edpov werd Epuod 
(see Plate XIV for the full M. text). M. 7 quotes Isis: &yod elue  mpuitn Kapnov 
tw0puimors ebpoica. Hermes-Thoth is associated as a Discoverer with Isis and 
Horus in the Song of the Kore Kosmou (Nock, Fr. XXIII 66 ff.), Again Kyr. uses 
eipioxeo (of Isis): ari yap edpov xavra Kai ei\duny rover: and H. Oxy. 81 and 
185 calls her: ebpérlia (n{dlvraov). It is interesting to find Apuleius translating 
by Latin ‘repertus’ and ‘inventio’ (Met. XI 2). Cf. Horace Sat. 1, 11 





>. ebepyéria had been apparently replaced in Greek 








ebpioxw © 
104, 





For Isis in statuary as epérpia kapmav, sce Klaus Parlasca, Ein Isiskultrelief 
im Rom, Taff. 56-57. 
Both Zetesis and Heuresis are words of central importance in the Eleusinian 





Mysteries. They express one phase and perhaps the chief one of Demeter's saving 
n_ legend 
Demeter had searched for and found her daughter, and she discovered cereal 
grain, The doctrine of divine Disco 
B.C. when Diodorus gives what appe: 


power, her power to seck and find for mankind. In the Eleusin 








1s seems well known by the first century 
s to be a canonical list: Prometheus, 
Demeter, Themis, Hestia, Isis and Osiris. His 
the two Egyptians have by now been accepted among Eleusinian Discoverers, 





words, incidentally, are evidence that 
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The doctrine of Discovery seems to be expounded first in Aeschylus 
Prometheus Bound where Prometheus discovers réxvax for men. It is important to 
remember that Aeschylus was also a native of Eleusis. Aristophanes does not 
mention eipioxu etc., but addresses the Eleusinian goddess as Saviour: (Ra. 382) 
ouirewpa Kapropépo facie ayvav dpyiav Gvacoa while Euripides using 
edploxw refers to the Eleusinian pair, Demeter and Dionysus, as Discoverers (Ba. 
275-9). Plato ignores Eleusinian Demeter, recognizing only Greek Prometheus and 
Egyptian Hermes-Thoth as Discoverers (Protagoras 321 f€.; Phdr. 274 ff.). Bue the 
Marmor Parium officially proclaims Eleusinian Demeter’s Discovery (for Athens).¢ 

Greek ebpioxw, meaning be the first to discover, invent, devise, that is, 
ate out of nothing, is essentially not a Greek concept. It may be the Greek 
nslation of Egyptian 5“, which means begin, be the first (1B IV, pp. 406-7 
Cf. D. Miiller, Isisaretalogien, pp. 33 ff. This verb describes the activity of many 
Egyptian major gods, among them Thoth (see Edfu II, 80; Dendera Il, 17e) and 
Isis (see Edfu 1, 149, 151). Cf. RARG, pp. 699 ff. Plato's selection of 
Hermes-Thoth as a Discoverer-C 
Egyptian cult language and perhaps of this verb. And Isidorus' a 
references to Isis as a Discoverer noticeably agree with, for instance, the Edfu 

















eator may indicate specific knowledge of 





d Diodorus’ 





inscription. 
4-8. Summary. Isis’ works (épya) bring men the basic gifts of civilized life 
norality, I 





ws and technology. The great Discoverer of cereals, Isis, has brought 
men justice for, after the discovery of cereal food, they need no longer practise 
barbarism, that is, cannibalism. Cer 





al grain hencef 
for it ensures them safety and stability within an orderly 


th also provides men with 





their first capit 
community 
4. Epyww: Epya is a characteristic term in Hellenistic hymns indica 





B 
, less frequently, his 





works, deeds, miracles, the evidence of a god’s Sivaure 
perm. aperaé (plural) is sometimes used as a synonym for Epya. 

avasoins: the verb is used of Persephone: avadiSoi Yuxds médw (Pi. Fr. 
133.3). It is also used of Ge ‘yielding’ xaprév (Plu. Cam. 15). Cf. Il 21 below 
mRobrov .. . avébwxac. Quite possibly it is Eleusinian terminology. 

5. Biov: Biog is ‘sustenance’ (H. Cer. 451): gepéopiv, (Hes. O. 42), 
xptavres yap Exovor Geoi Biov avipurmo.ot (ibid., 232), dépet... yaia rod 
Biov, (and K. K. 65) oBrot (Isis and Osiris) Biov rév Biov mdrpwoav. Cf. h. Cer. 
306: ob6¢ re yaia onepy’ aviet- kpixrew yap evorépavos Anutirnp 

eivouiny: ebvoin is one of the daughters of Themis in Hesiod’s Theogony 
(902) in réxev “Qpac edvouinv re Sixnv re Kai elprynv. CF. Pi. O. 13.6; h 
Orph. XLII 2, ete. In Orphic hymn XL 18-20 Eleusinian Demeter is asked for 























6. Not all poets refer to this aspect of Discovery-Creation (and the divine 








Demeter; for instance, Callimachus and Theocritus well established, and Diodorus, as we have seen, 


know the Bleusinian goddess as goddess of cere defined it: xpiirm ... ovmauion Kal rhv 





stain but they do not use ebplons (ef. Call. Cer 
Theocritus X 42), Nevertheless, the 


 (V 68.1. CE. ibid, 114) 


oneipew narabe 
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eivouin. The goddess had put an end to immorality, that is, cannibalism, by 
providing men with cereal food. In D. S.1 14.1 this explanation is made: aparov 
nav yap naboa ris BAndodayias 75 rev wOpcmew ‘yevdc ebpotons nev "ToLbos 
rév Te Tod mupod Kai Tis Kp KapTov . . . ;NSEws yerabeoba ravras Tiy TpOoTY 
bd re rhw hboviw Tis dloews Tov ebpedévraw Kai Bui 76 daiveadar ovupépor 
bmapxew enéxeobar Tig Kar’ BAAAWY cudrnros. CF. ibid., 2 ff. and V 68.3: 
Geivar 8€ dact Kai vopous Tiv “low. M. repeats the same theme (21; Isis speaks) 
eyed werd rod BbeNGod ‘Oviptbos Tas avOpwrogayias Exavoa, and (52): ey1s 
elut  Beouodspos Kadovpévn. Hermetic literature knows Isis and Osiris as the 
teachers of eivouia and Sxawourn: odro parot dearres Suwaorhpia ebvopias 
7a ovuravra Kai Sxawowwns ExArpcooay. Aclius Aristides assigns a very similar 
réle to oopia in a hymn to Sarapis (45.15) where eDpev and ebibake occur 
prominently. See on the above, Miller, Isisaretalagien, p. 26, note 1 

6. Oeopous: cf. IV 4 where Isis is Beopopdpos. See Anoi, 3 above. The title is 
often used referring to Eleusinian goddesses. Sce Jane Harrison, Prolegomena, pp. 
136 ff. 

In M. 54 and H. Oxy, 119-120, Isis bears the title which she probably took 
from Demeter (cf. Miller, Isisaretalogien, p. 43, note 8). In H. Oxy. 83 Isis is 
Oéuis and in A, 20 she is Oeopoberts. 

karébeav: cf. ébete Il 14, below 
example, D. S. V 68.1 (see 3, evpérpia, above). Cf. the use of this verb to 
predicate a civilizing god in h. Orph. LXXVII 3 (Themis), and LXXVI (the 
Muses: avedeiEare), 

ebbixin: Isis is closely associated with Suawovvn, Bien, dixaios, etc. On 
Delos she is, for instance, ‘Tow Auawotvn (Délos V 2079 and note = Roussel 
CE, p. 147; and Délos, op. cit., 2103 = Roussel, CE, p. 122 = Ditt,, SIG 1131, 
114/13 B.C.) and ‘low ‘Agpobirn 5uaia (Délos V, 2158 = Roussel, CE, p. 162, 
92/91 (?) B.C.). Isis is also Auawotvn at Hermopolis (Plu. de Is. C. 3, 352b). 
Diodorus (I 14.3) associates Isis with nomoi and to dikaion: Oeivat 5é dot kai 
véuovs riv “low Kad’ ods GAAHoUs 5ibsvat rods UwOpusrous 76 dixaov Kai YPpews 
xavoaobat. Cf. also Chalkis 8 and Harder’s note (ibid., Karpokrates,p. 14). The 
concept of vuos and Sixn as a god’s gifts to men is Greek. It is found first in 
Hesiod (Op., 276 ff.) where Zeus gives these gifts only to men. For the concept of 
Jaw and order among the Egyptians as symbolized in Ma'at, see RARG, pp. 430 
ff: Egyptian Ma’at came into being fully perfected at the time of Creation. Cf 
Miller, Isisaretalogien, pp. 42 ff 

bndpxp: cf. 12. The verb in Koine means little more than f. Cf. K. K. 30. 

7. réxpas: in K. K, 68 Isis and Osiris become rexvav ... elomynrai rois 
twOpasmois. Cf. ibid., 64. In the preceding passage on Creation and Civilization, 
ie. Discovery (lines 3-7), it is to be noted that not only the creation of animals 
fish, birds, etc., but also the creation of men is condensed in line 3. Cf. Hymn I 
3. It would seem really to be a hymn about progressive development or 
civilization 








he verb is used of Demeter in, for 

















fer the creation of mankind. 
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eboxnpcov: the word has the meaning of well to do, comfortable, in Acts Ap. 
XVII 12 and XIII 50, 


8. (pvow) ebaviéa: cf. II 19: ebavOel... Kapnos. ebartiic is a pi 
adjective used with, for exa 





etic 
nple, @ypot (Thgn. 1200). It occurs in the initial 
Aristophanes’ Frogs (373): &¢ rods evavOeie Kédmous. It 
may be Eleusinian for it is closely associated with the cult of Demeter (Ge) and 
Persephone. Cf, Hes. Th, 878: kara yalav aneipirov avOeuseaoar. The 
phraseology refers to the flower 








hymn (to Demeter) i 








ig nature 
Demiourgos, the creator-discoverer goddess of Isidorus is the artificer of the 
whole physical universe 

eipeo: see ebpérpia, 3 above and note. 

Kapow: cf. 12, 11 3, 19, I] 14, 15, In h, Cer. 4 Demeter is ayAaoxdpros, 
and ibid., 471 it is said of Demeter: kaprév avixev. The term xaprés is closely 
ted with the Eleusinian circle of gods: (Demeter) Hdt. 1 193; Ar. Ra. 384; 
Ar. Pl, 515; Ar. Ec. 14; Paus, 8.53.7; CIG 4082; IG 12.5,226; SIG 820.5;h. Orph. 
ad Musacum 6; ibid., XI 18; (Bacchus) ibid., L 10, LIII 8; and (Persephone) ibid. 
XXIX 10, 17 

Herodotus’ equ 


all vegetation; like Plato's 








n of Isis to Demeter indicates that by the sixth/fifth 
century B.C. at the latest, Isis must have usurped something of the character of 


Hermouthis, in her capacity 





goddess of harvest (see 1 above). Cf. Miller, 








Isisaretalogien, p. enistic times 





notes 9, 10; and p. 31, notes 3 ff. By early He 


Isis was officially presented to Greeks at the Memphis Serapeum 





THE goddess 





of karpos (UPZ 81). Isidorus is apparently following Memphite doctrine, fully 


equating her to Demeter, discoverer of cereals. He also adds Hermouthis and 





Tyche Agathe to the equation. For Isis as (Ceres) alma frugum parens originalis, 
see App. Met. XI 2. 

9-13. Summary. Isis is the creator of the physical universe, and therefore 
giver of the Nile flood. The Nile flood (= the Egyptian New Year) and the 
birthday of the world are dated Thoth 1. 

9. owéarnx’: the verb in the Timacus predicates the Demiourgos (Pl., Ti 
32b): ovvearijaaro obpavdy. avoraoig can be used of the ‘settling’ of an inert 
in K, K. 30, 50, 52. Cf. Ovid, Meta, | 54 bs 
(their) place in creation.’ Isis here is the creator of the world (like Sokonopis, 
Hymn IL 11). Cf.M. 12 ££ App. Met. XI 5, [V 30 (Venus-Isis), and Plu,, de Is, 77. 
Both Isis and Osiris are said to be creators of the physical cosmos in PGM 
V.98-101, 460 (rév Krioavra). In the Oath of the Mystae of Isis (lines 10-12 
PSI 1290, the following oath was sworn by the creator, [ouy}w Kard Tod 
Sexdoavros Klai KpL] | [vav}ros rv viv ax” odpavod Kali oxéros] | [and] GeoTds 
kai yuépav &x vol ris] Krd. CE. PSI 1162.1-3, 

@ mOdoc: the polos is the dome over the atmosphere (aiOrip and arp). Cf. 
Stob. 1.41.45, 

10. mvoiai avenue: cf, LV 13, II 22: Edpou mands. Isis is often said to be 
goddess of the winds, rivers, and sea, Cf. M, 39: &ye) moray Kai avéycovKai 








mass or mixture, consistere ‘take 
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Oaddoons eli vpia, H. Oxy. 237: ob aveuor 16 kparos Exerc, Luc. D. deor. 
3: (Isis-lo) rove aveuoug énemepnério, App. Met. XI 25.4: Tu nutu spirant flamine; 
and PGM V.137 (Osiris): odréc Eorw dv of éveyot gofoivrat. Compare with the 
bove Lxx Ps, 103.3-4. 

fidwos 6 Puxuderriis: Helios is both the physical sun 
Eusebius, Praep. Ev. Ill 15.3 = Hopfner, Fontes, p. 478 (Apollo); Julianus 
Apostata, Orat. IV 148D = Hopfner Fontes, p. 538; Joannes Lydus, de Mens. 1 5 
= Hopfner, Fontes, p. 696 (Apollo). Cf. M. 14: &y iAlov kai aediivns Topedav 
oweratdpny, M. 44: &yed ev aig rod iAiov abyaic elt, M. 45: bye mapabpevoo 
5 Isis rides daily in the chariot of the sun. PGM 





ind the son of Isis. See 











Ti 700 hAiow opeia, In Hymn Il 
V.114 speaks of her in much the same way: 0d yap EBwkac HAiep Tiv Sétav Kai 
riv divapw &navav. Cf. ibid. 90. On the whole, see Miller, Isisaretalogien, p. 40, 


note 6. 








gerde Kale] @Melyudreor Kupia; ibid., 295: ad Kai (éorV) 16 duis 
Mesomedes 14 (= Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina 197 = Peck, Andros, 145): mbp 
rédeov &ppnrov and (ibid., 9) wip “Aidos. In the last, as in Apuleius, Isis is in the 





underworld, 

11. Suvdper: cf. 25 (below), Hymn II 17, and 1V 9, 40. The word is used 
specifically for the n pus power of a god. Sce C. B. Welles, RC, note 38. 
Divine power, 5vvayis, is equivalent to apern, as in Plu. de Is, II 36060. Cf. Lxx Ps, 
20.2a; Ev. Matt. XI 21; Ev. Marc. V 30; Ev. Lu. VIII 46, VI 19. 

Nedou rorapoi mAnpoivrat Gavres: cf. 11 17-20, From the time of the 
Pyramid Texts, Isis had been associated with Sothis, who was Greek Sirius or the 
Dog Star. Sothis’ heliacal rising (Suvayet, 11) coincided approximately with the 
rise of the Nile flood. See R. Merkelbach, Isisfeste, p 
Egyptian texts testify to Isis’ close astrological association with the rise of the 
Nile. 
Egyptians think Sothis is her star precisely because it ‘causes’ the Nile flood (ibid. 
38 




















Numerous passages from 


his as the Wux7) of Isis and says the 





arch (de Is. 21) explains the star S 








ne way. Cf. M. 9: &yed elue h ev 7 rod Kove 
Gotpw émiréddovoa, D. S. 1 27.4: & TH dotpy Te Kvvi, and H. Oxy. 140; 
lotoci0t. See also PGM Il 23, RARG, p. 329, illustration 84, and Miller, 
Isisaretalogien, p. 33, note 10. The morayoi of the line may be the Nile’s 
plural r 
Nile, the Eleutheros, and the Ganges. See 


The aretalogies speak in the ss 








y occur metri gratia. In H. Oxy. Isis controls the 
so M. 39, and Luc., D. deor. 3, where, 
asin 10 above, she is goddess of rivers generally 

12. brepwijt: Orsipn is that part of the Greek year which occurs between 
the risings of Sirius and Arcturus, that is, the last days of July, all of August, and 
is the ripening 


numerous canals, or th 





part of September. In Greece, as in the temperate zone generally, 





and harvest season, and from early times the Greeks associated it with Demeter 
and the constellation of Orion, See Hes., Op. 597-9; A. Fr. 304.7. Greck 
the star of dmaipn (Il. XXII 27 ff the Nile flood in July is also 





Furthermore 
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associated with Sirius (and Orion). Isidorus is obviously misusing the Greek 
dmespn, for in Egypt, July to September was not the period of the harvest season, 
but rather the time of the Nile flood and subseq 
Greek epic formula which refers to a period of the year in Greece which is quite a 

| year in Egypt. Cf. Il. XVI 385 (of Zeus): war 
dmwpiny bre hafpsrarov xéet HBwp. This line refers, of course, to the destruction 
of the harvest. Cf. too Hes., Op. 676-7: 8s 7’ Gpwe Oéhaovay ouaprhoas Avs 
Subp TONG drepwe. 

The Greek harvest season dmoipa is also associated with Persephone’s 
marriage, and its symbolic equation to $wi Kai Odvaros .. . Ounrois. Cf. h. Orph. 
XXIX 14: éxn Heromwpwe vypgevseioa. Isidorus may really have this in mind 
for the Egyptian new year, which began theoretically with the coming of the Nile 








planting. Isidorus is using a 





different pare of the agricul 











flood, was also celebrated as the marriage of Isis. His apparent confusion may be 
merely a conflation of the two marriage festivals at omaspn. 
Isidorus’ epic localization of braspwift is to be noted, 





13, avéyAurog: an hapax legomenon, meaning continuing without end, 
unfailing, that is, annual. The metre of the line is faulty; the last syllable by 
position is long, but must be scanned as short 

14-24, Si 


men are: Astarte, Artemis, N: 





mmary. The names given Isis Polyonymos by the different races of 
Leto, Mother of the gods, Hera, Aphrodite, 
Hestia, Rheia, Demeter. Only the Egyptians know her true name which is simply 





Thiouis, meaning The One 

With Isis Polyonymos (18-22) should be compared Zeus Polyonymos of h. 
Ceres 18. Lists of different names for divinities are not unparalleled in Greck 
hymns.” Isidorus says the same goddess’ true name, known only to the Egyptians, 
is not ‘Isis* but ‘The One’ 

15, Opfixes: see Oprikes, 20 below. Roman Vergil uses the second form of 
the name, Aen, VI 120. The forms Opa, Opn and Opa- appear to be 
intercha 
101: ev Opaki [i ]av Are rodvesvonor. 

The Thracian el 


able. Cf. Mayser, Grammatik I, pp. 119 ff. The last occurs in H. Oxy 








ment, after the Macedonian, was the |; 





est national group 





in Prolemaic armies, a fact shown by Alexandrian epitaphs. (Cf. Archiv 6, p. 385 
Otto-Bengtson, Geschichte, p. 83, note 1; Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic 
History of the Hellenistic World, Vol. 1, p. 146; and Bevan, Ptolemaic Egypt, p. 
107, note 1). Under the third and fou 





Prolemies Thrace had been part of the 
Egyptian empire 


7, Cl egy Call, Hy Artemis, 171-258. 
















Isis Polyonymos {s the morabl leu stam deam Cererem, lunonem ai, 
passage of Apuleius (Met, X12 . Bellonatn ali, Hecatam iti, Rhamnusiatn ili, et qui 
caelestis Venus bi soror ... Proserpine, tis dei solis inchoantibus ilastrantur radis 
and (ibid, 5 imigenit Phiyges Pes Acthiopes utrique priscaque doctrina pollentes 





Matrem, hine autochthones Atti Acgyptii, cactimoniis me propriis percolentes, 





Cype appellant vero nomine ceginam leiden 
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Bapfapor: cf, M. 31: &ycd biadéKrous "ENAnac kai fapBdpors Erata. See 
Miller, Isisaretalogien p. 54 

16. odvopa odv 76 Kadav: cf. H. Oxy. 126-7: 
se magic virtue. See Qwbw, 23. 
refers to Demeter and Persephone (Hes. Th. 594), 


16 xadév Sov. The true name 


of Isis has imn 





rodvriynrav: the adjective 
Rhea (J. Orph. XIV 5) and Persephone (ibid., XXIX 3. 

17, dpdfovae dpatio means express, translate. Cf. App. Met. XI 5: Cuius 
nomen unicum multiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine multiiugo totus veneratus 
orbis. Inde primigenii Phryges etc 

In M. 31 Isis claims to have caused the differences in languages. See 15 above 
and note 

18. 'Aordprny: Isis was assimilated to Astarte = Aphrodite/Atar 
Delos (before 167 B.C., by a Delian citizen) loch Zwreipar Aordprer Appodirne 
(Dittenberger, SIG Il 1132 = Roussel, CE 194 = Délos V 2132) and to the 
mother of the gods/Astarte by a Sidonian (ca. 130/129): ‘Tout Mnrpi Gewv 
‘Aordprp. Sce CE 82 = Délos V 2101. Long before, there had been an Astarte 
cult at the Great Serapeum at Memphis (Hdt. Il 112, Strabo XXVII 907c, RARG, 
pp. 55 ff.); and in the second century B.C 
Astarte (UPZ 119.21; 120.6. By the time of the Oxyrhynchus hymn (H. Oxy 
116) Isis is & Dewan “Aordprny. Cf. H. Oxy. 95-6, An inscription found in 
Rome repeats Isis’ equation to the mother of the gods and Astarte (Vermaseren, 
Corpus Inscriptionum et Monumentorum Religionis Mithriacae, vol. 1, p. 634, and 














there was a shrine at Memphis to 





pp- 635-9). In it Mithras has joined the cule 

‘Apreuw: Artemis-and Apollo are called children of Demeter and Dionysus 
by Herodotus (II 156). He must be equating Leto with Demeter (cf, line 1 
Hermouthis, pages 19-20). Within Egypt Herodotus also equates Artemis to 
Egyptian Boubastos and says the latter's festival at Boubastis is the largest festival 
of a goddess in Egypt (II 59). But in the Greek world generally Artemis is often 
equated to Hecate who, in turn, as Hecate-Isis is paired with Sarapis (IG XU 1 
742): ‘Exdrac Zapanib xapwrhpwv owbeis. Cf. H. Oxy. 83. 4: ‘Apréuw [+] & 
rai¢ KvKddla] rao rpwpviw ‘Apréuew. The same pair Isis-Sarapis appear in CIL 
iii 7771: Serapidi lovi Soli Isidi Lunae Dianae dis deabusque conservatoribus; 
Artemis here is the = Isis. Statues of both Isis(-Tyche) and Hecate 
(Artemis?) were found in a Mithracum on the Esquiline (Vermaseren, op. cit., p 
356). 

‘The metre is faulty. The initial syllable of Artemis, although long, is scanned 




















short. 

Navaiay: SEG VIII 548 (Hondius) reads: KA‘iSovow ‘Avaiay, that is, 
Anahita, to whom H. Oxy. 104-6 in fact equates Isis: év Mépoas ‘Avacirny 
(Cumont’s restoration; cf. Vermaseren, op. cit., pp. 7, 8). But the right separation 
of the words seems rather to be: KAfgovo. Navaiay. Cf. H. Oxy. 105-6: ev 
Zovoos Navlay. For the form Navaia see SEG VIII 15 ff., and Cumont, Fouilles 
de Doura-Europa, 1922-23, Paris, 1926, pp. 196 ff. 
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Nana(ia) is a very ancient goddess of the Near East, who incidentally is often 

Nana is known at Alexandria (Wilcken, 
ndoni, II Tempio di Madinet Madi e gli inni di 
Isidoro, 1953, p. 1 ‘Anat’ seems to have been another, possibly more 
ancient, form of Nana(ia). RARG, pp. 37-8. 

19. Anroiw: the goddess Leto to whom Isidorus here refers is, as he says, the 
great Lycian (and Carian) goddess. Cf. Nilsson, GGR 2(1), pp. 500, 562. The same 
goddess, in h. Orph. XXV, seems to be called Aukin ‘Agpodirn. Isidorus makes no 
mention of Leto of Buto. 

In the great Oxyrhynchus Hymn (H. Oxy 
ie, Leto of Bouto (H. Oxy. 27 in van Groni 
(H. Oxy. 78) 

20. untépa... Oecv... @prikes: a Delian inscription (SIG MI 1138, 
before 166 B.C.) states: Kara mpdoraypa ‘Ooeipibos Au rot mavrew Kparoivri 
kai Mytpi peyadnt rit mavrow Kparotont “ApworoKiins Anuaprrov ai ‘Aprépww 
Tludéov. The Magna Mater here is probably equated to Isis; Dis is probably 
Sarapis/Osiris. In IG XI 4, 1233, the same dedicant presents a gift to Osiris and 
Isis, Cf. Roussel, Mélanges Holleaux, p. 237. Otto-Bengtson speculate that ca. the 
mid-third century B.C 
wrirnp Bedv, and thence as “low Mijrnp Qed she had been brought to Delos. 
From there she eventually returned to Egypt as Meter Theon. Isis Meter Theon 
was, Otto-Bengtson think, the same syncretistic goddess whose title Berenike I! 
bore: “lowe weyadn srirmp beciv. Cf. OGIS 739.8: ‘lepod mSAlov ‘loubols (Geac] 
Hel yadns untpd¢ Dedsv. See also Nilsson, GGR 2 (2), pp. 164 ff. There is evidence 
for the assimilation of Isis to the Meter Theon on Delos, 130/129 B.C. See rote 
on Astarte, 18, above. For the Thracians, cf. 15 above. The similarity of 
Isis-worship in Thrace and Delos seems implied in H. Oxy. 101-2:ev @p@te (Jaw 
Aide moAvedvpov. Finally in Rome, Isis-Panthea is equated to Cybele, Mater 





equated to Artemis (cf. above 
Grundziige, pp. 129 £. Cf. M. V. 





, note 12} 








Isis is identified with two L 
n’s restoration) and Leto of Lycia 


etoes, 











Isis had been completely assimilated in Thrace to the 








8. And yet he must have known of Let 





of 156. See to 
Buto is Egyptian W djt. that is ‘Wadjet.’ the Fontes 156. 





8 Tbaros. CE Hat, TL 
XVII (802; 
oF a recent article on Pe and Dep = 
classical Buto(s), see AJA 19, 1966, pp. 208-13. 


Buto and her close association with Isis. Leto 





abo, Georg. Hopfner, 





cobra goddess. She may have been equated als 








the goddess Renenet-Hetmouthis. Hi 
equates her to Uto-Buto (‘of Bato,” 27, 156 
and to Demeter. This Leto had a temple and oracle 
fat Buto near Chemmis, 4 floating island which 
itself is astociated with te bieth of Isis" child (Hat 
11155, and 83, 111, 133, 152), For Leto’s temple 
and oracle (at Buto), see a 





Hecataeus Milesivs 





Hepiosos vie, Frgt. spud Stephan, Byzant. = 
Herodian 11. IV, pag. 86, 26 = FHG, Fret. 284 = 
Hopfner, Fontes 5: Xéyue, widic Abyorrou 

dors kai Xéubecs voor Bib 1a f° by Bodo, x 
‘Exaraloc iv neperyioes Alyimrov: Ev Bovret rept 





18 Ipie the Anrots fort voor Xéuses ofeoua, tpi 





edotus Plutarch also refers to Greek Leto as Uto the nurse 


‘of Horus (de Is. 38): CRpoq) bv tv roi Eheor wep 
Botrov imb Anroie rpapfwat. Obviously the Greeks 
believed Greek Leto had her origin in Egypt 





The hicroglyphie inscriptions and reliefs from 
the most ancient temple at Medinet Madi po 





‘Uto’ as goddess of "Buto and Depet' (Vogliano, 5 
R.). Here she is not Renenatet but together with 
her Uto symbolizes the whole of Egypt. These two 
Protect the King exactly as Uto in serpent farm is 
said by Platarch to protect the infant Horus (and 
luis) Tt is easy to see how she (Bouto-Uto) and 
Renenet became confused 
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Deorum, about 55 B.C.” 

21. “Hpny: for Isis as Hera, 4. 7: xpvad8povos “los. Cf. Il. 1 611 
xpvad0povos “Hon. Isis is equated to Hera in H. Oxy. 26: “Hpgy, 32 é|v Eat Hpay 
avaolalav, 34 av Lefervires "Hpav &yav, 39-60 ev Tarr “Hplaly, 68 ev Tarooipt 
‘Hplalv, 110 ev Zdyep Hpav. Perhaps significantly, in H. Oxy. 22-27, lsis-Hera is 
grouped with almost the same goddesses as those to whom she is equated here 
Leto (of Bouto), Aphrodite and Hestia. In h. Orph. XVI, Hera is like Isidorus’ 
universal Isis: (Hp) mayBaoideca Aus obddexrpe pdxaipa (lines 4-10 
Throughout this Orphic hymn, Hera is remarkably consistent with the 
characterization of Isis-Hermouthis in Isidorus’ Hymns (see Avvduet, 11 above, 
and note). With fai guow, h. Orph, XVI 5, compare especially 1 8. Syncretism 
royal throne, and nature, underlies all the above references 












involving Isis-Hera, a 
J not Eleusinian, 


This is Greco- 
Isis equates herself to Latin Juno: Junonem alii (me 


In App. 


appellant 





yeyadd0povov: a hapax legomenon. Cf. ‘Hpny above and note. Forms of 


peyddn are commonly used of the goddess; at the Medinet Madi temple she is 
simply 0ed weyadn or Oed peyiorn, 
ways had a literal and close association with the King’s 





As to Opévos, Isis 
throne in Egypt. Origi 
throne of its cushion. The throne itself, appearing as a high-seated chair, is the 
hieroglyphic determinative for her name. See RARG, Isis, p. 326, fig. 83; and H 
Kees. Gatterglaube, pp. 98, 101 and note 5. She is always the mother of Horus 
See H. Frankfort, Kingship, pp. 32, 41 ff. Isidorus 
tive, a throne, for the name of Isis, and he 


ion of either the 





lly she may have been a personific 

















who is equated with the Ki 





must at least have known the detern 
would have been steeped in temple lore. The term ‘throne,’ moreover 
other Egyptian religious expressions; compare the Great Throne 
Memphis’ (in Memphite theology), and ‘Pe’ = (Greck) Buto. See Frankfort, 





appears in 





Kingship, p. 43. 

Agpobirnv: cf. II 15-16, 30. See also ‘Aordprny, 18 above and note. It is 
known from epigraphical evidence that Aphrodite was worshiped at Naucratis 
before the Ptolemaic era (SB 187-194; 353; 1696-7). She appears on coins from 
Naucratis dating from the era of the tyrant Cleomenes. (Poole, Coins of 
Alexandria in Brit, Mus, 38, p. 349). Like Aphrodite, Isis is a goddess of love. Cf 
M. 6, 10, 17, 20, 27, 30; A. 36;G. 12. She is equated to Aphrodite in H. Oxy. 9 
35, 45, 67, and App. Met. XI 2 (Venus Caelestis) and 5 (Venus of Paphos) 

22. ‘Eorin: cf. H. Oxy. 23 (Pephremis) “low avacoay ‘Eoriav ([avaccay]} 
Eoriav; IG XIV 433 (ina temple of 








[ku]pelay xdons xespac, and 73 (Plinth 





9. cf i, Isiskadt. Cf. also Tertullian, vers iam aris corum abdicaverunt turpium et 
Apolog. 5 <r, Fontes 379: Serapidem et _otiosarumm supersttionum vitia cohibentes. His vor 
Isidem et Arpocratem cum suo cynocephalo _restitutis. summam maiestatem contulistis 
Capitolio prohibitos, id est curia deorum pulios, _Serapidi iam Romano aras restruxists, 


Piso et Gabinius consoles non utique Christian’ 
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Sarapis at Taormina) ‘Eoriac ayvdv Bupsv. For the temple of Sarapis and Isis at 
Taormina see CIL X 6989: ‘Ovelpub ennxdip "Eoria xovporpd[éw. Diodorus 
knows Hestia to be a Greek Heuretria and groups her with Themis and Demeter 
(and Isis and Osiris), rovraw 5é déyera riv nev “Eoriay rip row olkusv 
KataoKeuny ebpew Kh, in 67.4-5 (Themis) and 68.1-3 (Demeter). Hestia, does 
not occur in App. Met. XI 5. 

With 21-22 compare Hes. Th. 453-4: "Pein 5 5undeioa Kpdvyw réxe gaibyia 
réxva ‘loriny Aiynrpa kai ‘Hpnv xpvooné5dov. 

"Peiav: see the reference to Hes. Th. 453-4 above (Eorin). In the Hymn of 
Mesomedes (Peek, Andros, 145, lines 15 ff.) Rhea’s Kouretes dance for Isis: ol 
Peds koupiyres - -- névra &' awaxrdpuw ‘lows xopeverar 

Anuntpa: see Anoi, 3 above and note. Cf. Ill 2, IV 4 

23. Qwiw: the name Qwik = Coptic TI-OYI ptian Tyw:T. This is 
Latin ‘unica’ and English ‘the one.’ Cf. SEG VIII 548, p. 98 (Hondius); CIL X 
3800 = Dessau 4362: Te tibi una quae es omnia dea Isis. See Vogliano, P. R. pp 
43 (Kuentz). H. Oxy. 6 also names Isis rip wiav, App. Met. XI 4 refers to her 
nen unicum, and the Cyrenaean aretalogy (Peek, Andros 129.5) c 
Elow -.- porn. According to Apuleius it is, as here, the Egyptians alone who 
know the truth App. Met. X15 (quoted above at line 
15). As the verum non the Egyptians had a 
ineffable adva reat goddess of 
mention of her name could cast a spell.'® 

24. bvowafopevat: cf. App. Met. XI 2: quoque nomine, quoque ritu, quaqua 
facie te fas est invocare; ibid., 4: nomine multiiugo totus veneratur orbis; also ibid. 
‘appellant.’ All three verbs = dvoudtew. 

25-28. Summ: 
Even against great odds she can and will aid the divine king (= the King of Egypt) 















ls her 


bout her verum nomen. Se 








ic vireu 





tage over others, for Isis was the 





gic. The me 





. Isis is saviour of ‘devout’ (= loyal) people in time of war. 





and through him bring peace and plenty (III 12-15, 16-18 

25. Aeondrt: cf. H. Oxy. 108: év Nepyduep beondric; H. Oxy. 231: mavter 
deondrec 

Antu: cf. IL 1X 191: drove Anke Geib; Od. VIII 87: Atryw deibuw. 
This is another epic formula. Cf. h. Hymn Ul 177-8 (to Apollo): ob dike 
exriBodov | “AxdANLova duvewow 

26, ouireip's ocsrewpa is a frequent Greek epithet for any goddess who is 

10, Such s name as the One, howev 


eta sols ex Solus es, amen per te 









commonplace in characterizations of Egyptian 
gods. CEH. Junker, Die 
OsirieMysterien, Denksch, Al 


snumerabiles vivunt.”" An Edfa in 





1ither in heaven nor 





Hathor: “One whose equal 
on earth.” Cf. M. Vandoni, Prolegomena, It, 1953, 
1 tempio di Madinet-Madi e Gli Inni di Isidoro, . 
6 (which follows) is the Greek 
sntia: “Ego (practica quae eq 








d. Wien 
54, hora sexta: “Apud Aegyptios ut 











Quisque devs identidem “unissimus unas sic 23. wo 





‘una’ et alibi in hac sen alent for Qrobe it therefore isa ti 





Isidis habet partes) una sum, magnificis vieutibus mohucinnue 26, is 2 more conventional epithet 
ugis mei’: and ibid, p. 97 (to for the idea contained in vote and pote, 


Aton): “Tw innumerabilis formas per te ipsun 








praedita, uxor 
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protectress of men, e.g., Hat, I 156: Anrobv; Pi., O. 12.2: Téxa; Pi, O. 8.21: 
dws; Pi. O. 9.16: Ebvopia; E. Med. 628: Kumpuc; Ar. Ra. 379: Anpnrnp IG 
1343.24.40; h. Orph. XXXVI 13: “Apremis; CIG 3827: ‘Exarn; CIG 4695 
(Egypt) and h. Orph. XIV 8: 'Péa; SIG 1158.5: Kopi; h. Orph. Il 3, 14: 
Tipodvpaia; ibid., XXVII 12: ecw Mimnp. Most of the above goddesses 
designated Desreipa are found equated to Isis in Isidorus’ first Hymn. Frequently 
Zesrewa occurs of Isis herself in inscriptions of the second century B.C."" 

Both Ewriip and Tasrewpa appear to have many synonyms. Cf. Bondol hoay 
(of Isis and Osiris, Stob. 1.41.44; 978). Cleopatra II assumed the title (“Tore) dea 
$urourreop Desrewpa; while her rival, Cleopatra MI, was entitled: “low peyadn 
birnp becv. For a discussion of Zwrmp and Zesreipa as titles, see A. D. Nock, 
“Soter and Euergetes,”” Studies in Honour of F. J. Grant, pp. 127-148, Dosretpa 
seems not generally to be used as a title before the second century B.C. 

ToAvesvype: see obvoua, 16 above and note. Also @wbw . . . powvn, 23 above 
and note. modvaivypos occurs frequently of Isis: H. Oxy. 97 (Sinope), 101-2 
(Thrace and Delos); Pap. Lond. 1.121,503: “lowe ‘Adpaorewa Néveors Modvesvupe 
modwpopde and App. Met. XI 4: Sunt contra multae ciusdem imagines quas varia 
specie et mutato nomine alii alio loco vererentur. Numerous magic 
moreover, testify to the power inherent in a god’s verum nomen. A synonym, 
pvptesrupos also often occurs of Isis: see Plu. 2.3724, OGIS 695 (Philae), SEG 
VIII 657 (Thebaid, A.D. 160 

27-28. puuévn: the verb occurs in a very similar expression, Il, XVIII 514-5: 
reixos uév p’ adoxoi re gidat Kai viyma TéKva piar’. And for the association of 
pupévn with dvat and avavoa, see Il. VI 402-3. Cf. Hymn III 16-18. 

modes, nodiras: both words signify peculiarly Greek concepts, but they do 
not belong to the Greek formulaic, epic-poetic language of the line. Cf. M. 51 
eyed nepBddovg Tédreww Extra, A, 158-60: “low eyed tohenep KpvEpdv védos 
epxeat pdxOuv aypéBadov KAnSowr modvKréavov Baordeiay Heopopdpov, and 
Kyr. 13-14: nodew re cepvois repyordors éreixioa Spdrow 7° veya radra rpavass 
el5évat, For the formulaic language of the line, however, see Il. IV 238: iets abr 
Adéxos Te Pidas Kai vima Téxva. With Kriara as used by Isidorus (28), 
compare: ebddBos kredreoat of h. Orph. XIV 13, and LXXII 7. (For the opposite 
meaning in a similar formula, see ibid., XXVIII 16. 

The concept of Isis as goddess of victory contained in this line is found often 
elsewhere: Roussel, CE p. 121, 114/3 B.C., Nixnt “lowt; IG XIV 2413.5 (Rome); 









































11, Eig, SIG Il 1192, Delos (before 167 mnifiea, dulcem mattis adfectionem miserorum 
BC): ‘Avoid "Hyeuine Eapdm Losriipe "lor casibus tribuis. Nec dies nec quies lla ac ne 
Tesrelpar wrA; SIG IM 1132 (before 167): You momentum quidem tenve twis transcurrit beneficis 





Zusrelpar ‘Acrépre: “Agpobiene Kal “Epos rotegas homines et 
‘Aptoxpires "AnddAuw kth. See toa H. Oxy 

(Naucratis): Zuireipat $5: wrpaouirewav; 76: (qua fatorum etiam inextricabiliter contorta 
axsfoueay: 293: auiripa: and App. Met. X 

sospitatrix perpetua, semper fovendis 


cotiosum, quin mari terraque 





depulsis vitae procells salutatem porrigas dexteram 








S:Ta —_etractas licia et Fortunae tempestates mitigas et 








ortalibus _stellarum nloxios meatus cohibes. 
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CIL IX 3144; 5179; and (Isis) Saviour in war with Sarapis, UPZ 20: r@ weyiorw 
beg Lapdrer... d¢ bi5oin oo werd rhs lows vienv Kpéros Ths oikounéons 
andons; see also M. 21: &yc) ele toheuov kupia; Archiv IV 182 (Rome): Isidi 
Victrici, Isis invicta; and H. Oxy. 83: & ‘Poiup orpariay; 102-3: ‘Audtow 
orpariav; 30: év ro Earn v{eyrlpav “AlOjvnv; 239: Lv orpareiac xai 
inyenovias Kvpia; 48: tv Xoarewy veuxrirp|iav; 71: év Mle}vovd. oxplalriay; 69: 
€ 7H Nijow raxvrl xnv; 78: ev 7H [Nnlow lepwvixoredoboay. 
in Egyptian texts. Cf, Philae, 470, Photo 54 (re 
Cleopatra and Ptolemy IX Soter 11): Fill your heart with Isis for she is as useful as 
a vast number of soldiers. C! nt 
war between the Isisfamily and Seth is well known; Isis and Horus are the 
traditional victors in that ancient struggle (a struggle which could, moreover, be 
repeated whenever the King of Egypt fought a battle 

29-34. Summary. Isis can be a Saviour in other human calamities if men but 








Isis is a goddess of victory 








Miller, Isisaretalogien, p. 72, note 4. The anc 


call on her, in imprisonment, illness, a journey or exile, and seafaring. These 
lly, are the 





saving acts are her aretae, or erga, that is, her miracles which, gene: 





theme of her aretaolgies. 

29. &u polpais Pavarou: for uoipat/poipa = Fate, Heimarmenon, Ananke, see 
Morenz-Miller, Schicksals. Cf. M. 55-56 (Isis): éycd 76 wappévov vuxcs, éuod 76 
elvapyevov axover; 46-47; 6 av Eyoi békp, TodTo Kai Tedelrat. eyoi ndvr’ EnedKer 
Kyr. 15: uod 5é xupis yeer’ oddév musmore; A. 144-5: Aeoudy 5° aéxovoay 
avéyKav ahve; Harder, Karpokrates, p 3 (Karpokrates the son of Isis): mac 
kaupas ely bys. 

Moira here 
man’s decreed life-span of lot. Isis as Tyche A, 
untimely termination of {co for she can prolong life. Cf. I 8, In App. Met. 6, 
she says: Scies ultra statuta fato tuo spatia vitam quoque tibi prorogare mihi 


ans death, the end of $a7/Bioc, that is, the termination of 








rds off, or saves, from an 





tantum licere. That is, conversely, exactly as here, she can save a suppliant from 
death (soipa or poipa Bavdrou 

év eipxrix: for Isis as Saviour of prisoners, see M. 48: ya) rods ev Beopois 
Ave. The thought occurs often in the magic papyri. It is not the cliché ‘bonds of 
death.’ 

30. See 117-8, A. 2 





, and K. 10, for Isis’ power to heal. Sarapis and Isis were 
both healing gods. Sarapis is thought to have acquired his power from her. See D. 
S. 1 25.2 and (of Horus) ibid., 7; H. Oxy. 177, and C. 11. CE. RE Isis IX, p. 2119 
Roeder); Harder, Karpokrates, p. 16; Brady, Reception, p. 12, note 7; BCH 6, 
1882, 339, 423: ‘low ‘Trea. 

32, wédayos néya: for Isis mehayla, an epithet Isis shared with Aphrodit 
us. I 4.7. Isis ‘Pelagia’ is contrasted with ‘Egyptian’ Isis (at Corinth): 
Tiv uév Medayiay rip 68 Alyyrriay éxovoydtovow. For the similar title, (Isis) 
Eémdoua, see Roussel, CE, p. 147, 107/6 B.C. This, incidentally, is the first 
evidence for Eémhou as a title of Isis. But compare M. 15: éye) daddooua épya 
edpov; 39: bye rorapciv Kai avéuow Kai Baddoons eli Kupia; 43: eyed mpaivuo 























kai kypaives Oadaccar; 
roilé djrav euoi 54g; A. 34 


fveoa udxdov; and A. 
121-3: émtrpomov Kat Oi 
9: névrov Biav Gvagoay navbe[p|xi. Petha 


33. This line is almost identical with 
pyav 0° dpa ayvoperdiov. 


substitutes kara (= 0” Gua). His Kara is b 





cf. ousreipa 26 above and note 


enevtdpevor: cf. II 8, 
370: é3¢ gar’ Enevxduevos and h. Hom. V 
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49; byes vavriniac €ipi Kupia: 50: Eyed 7a hurd dm oora 
* Be Baddoaas Tparov Ev AvOpurmowt nepaowwor 
61: meddyous Kupeiay; 99: ebmdcay: 
cov xupiav; Ark 





145-157; H. Oxy 
Snyav Oadaa(aiav Kai torapiw oTonar 
ps Isis, goddess of the sea, is entirely 


Od, X 123: avbpav 1° Oddunéveov 
CE. IL, XVI 769. Isidorus omits the epic Te and 


est understood as an attempt at epic 


cf. H, Oxy. 76: "low 


16, IIL 34, énedixouat occurs inh. Hom, III (to Apollo) 
48: kai ror’ éxevgauévn ely Hera maot 


Geoiow. It is an epic-poetic formula for prayer 


rapeivat: cf. III 28. It means come (to help), ap} 


essive typic: 


portray five suc 
30; exile 


prison, 29; illness, 
were wrought by Isis 
of ebadfeua (= loyalty) is stressed as 
‘The saving acts of the goddess are aperailé 
n disasters sce Hes. Op. 





pear. 

ther they 
28; 
les 





27-33 are syntactically not one sentence, to} 
ties from which Isis can save: war, 
31; the stormy sea and shipwreck, 32-33. Mir 
and Sarapis for suppliants who prayed to them. The quality 
a prerequisite in II 6, 111 4, 27, but not in 





cal: 














‘pra. For a somewhat similar grouping, 
240-47; and a close parallel, Lxx Ps. CVI 4-7, 


d 23 ff. For pertinent commentary on this Psalm see Kraus, 





Psalmen?, pp. 738-41. Cf. a 
seem these are the ‘topoi’ of a common Ne: 
35-36. Concluding prayer: be merciful; brin; 
35. weyadoabevés oivopy’: se 


0 Lxx Ps, CXLV 7-9; CXLIV 14, LXVII 6a. It would 
ar Eastern literatu 








me happiness. 


‘oivoya 16 above and note. The adjective is 





used of Horus, K. K. 64. Cf. rodveivone, 26. 


36. ebedaros: the adjective is used of De 
yévorro eberdarlov] rixew Aaydrpols}. Cf. UPZ 
Gheiddrov reredxalot T0]5 Balodées. For the thought, cf. He: 





eter, GDI 3536 (Cnidus): kal wh 
109.6, first century B.C 
s. Op. 3403 A. Pr, 





241-3; Call. VI 138 (to Demeter); and A. Supp. 616 (to Zeus ixéows), 


Hymn I (Plate VIL, 


xaipe, Téxn ‘Ayal, weyaduivupe “lot peyiorn, 


“Epyoide- éni aot maioa yéynde OMS, 


fwiis Kal Kapmav edpérpuad, ola re ndvres 


réprot 
Soaor ooi ebxovrat ex’ Eunopinv re napewvat, 





i re Bporoi acw xapirew Evexa. 
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Fhovroia" edaepées els rv Bravra xpdvov 
kai boot év votoos Bavaraibeor noipn Exovrlat 
00k edkdpevor Taxéws ofS Seohs Ervyov. 
‘Qs Eripeas d ayabés baiuuw, DoKovarme Kparaudy 
10 avvvaos vaiet tovrobérns aati. 
krioms kai yaing Te Kai obpavod aorepsevros 
kai norayay ndvrow KedKvTéTI Te pov, 
kai ‘Ayxdns 6 ads vids, 6s odpavod aidépa vaiel. 
dos avré\Aw k00”, dg EbeikE 7d GuSe. 
6000 fi) e€dovor yoviw naibcov re morioay, 
edfduevor ini ebrexving Ervyov. 
NeDov xpvooppday reiBova’ avéyers Kara [KJatlpé\v 
Alyinrou éni yiw avSpdow ebrepriny. 
EvavOei rire kapnés das Kai raat pepitlers, 
20 ofa éderc, Scoiw navroban cw ayadcv, 
E Gv Seipev pwnobevres, Bow mrobrév 1° avédcKas 
kai xdpiras peyddas ods re Exew &’ Bdov, 
ToUTav aot poipar Sexdrnv amévewar (ravrec, 
xaipovres nar’ Eros, oi re mavn-yupint 
era éScopyiow mepireddouevov eviavtod 
abrois pnvi Naxusv xdow és eppootvny. 
repodevres 5° els oikdv re mavnyypioavres EBnoay 
chprmes mipers Tie Rapa aod Te TpLdAK. 
Lav duipwov Kapoi werdboc, "Epuod dvacca, 
30 cit ixérne ONfov Kai Gua ebrexvinv. 
TaiBcopos 
pave 
Ex civ 25° buvev re Geol Ktovres éueio, 
awranéScoxav tuoi ebdypiay xépira. 























3. ebpérpila) Vogliano, P. R. ebpérpua Vandont ano 8, aie Vopliano; raxéuxe {6} x 
Wilhelm 13. valelt Vogliano 17. xovoop {o) das Voglianc a M. V In Gin, [pata 
Hondius SEG VIN; («add M. Vandoni 18. iano: tai yf Wilken; émi yfy 

SEG VIM 19, 6 re Vogliano; rére Segre, ex imag. In fin. wepitiee Segre: wepitlens Hondias SEG 





Hail, Agathetyche, greatly renowned Isis, mightiest 
Hermouthis, in you every city rejoices 
O Discoverer of Life and Cereal food wherein all 


mortals delight because of your blessing(s 








5 All who pray to you to assist their commerce 
prosper in their piety forever, 
all who are bound in mortal illnesses in the grip of death 
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if they (but) pray to you, quickly attain your (renewal of 
How truly the Agathosdaimon, mighty Sokonopis. 
10 dwells as your temple-mate, that goodly Bestower ¢ 
Creator of both earth and the starry heaven 
and of all rivers, and very swift streams 
J Anchoes your Son, who inhabits the height of heaven, 
forth the light. 





of wealth 


and 
is the rising Sun who shows 
15 Allindeed who wish to beget offspring 
if they (but) pray to you, attain fruitfulness 
Persuading the gold-flowing Nile, you lead it in season 
over the land of Egypt as a blessing for men. 
Then all vegetation flourishes and you apportion to all 
20 whom you favour, a life of unspeakable blessing(s, 
our gifts, men to whom you have granted wealth 
which you give them to possess all their lives), 








Remembering y 





and great ble 
all duly set aside for you one tenth of these blessings 
rejoicing each year at the time of your Panegyrie 
25 Thereafter you allow them, as the year rolls round (again), 
‘everyone to rejoice in the month of Pac hon. 
Joyful after your festival, they return home 
reverently (and are) filled with the sense of blessedness that come 
only from you. 
Grant a share of your gifts also to me, Lady Hermouthis, 
30 Your suppliant, happiness and especially the blessing of children 
Isidorus 
wrote (it 
Hearing my prayers and hymns, the gods 
have rewarded me with the blessing of great happiness: 


1-2. Summary. Invocation to Isis as Greek Tyche Agathe and Egyptian 
Hermouthis. 

2.8, 15-16. Summary. All should worship Isis, the creator of life and cereal 
food. She can enrich ; she can heal the sick 
though they seem about to die, and with her synnaoi gods, Sokonopis her partner 
and her son, Anchoes, she can grant a child to those who pray to her for 
offspring. 

2, "Eppoi0: cf. 1 1 and notes above 

aoa rédc: cf. D. S. 1 27.4: éye “lois elu 7 Baoduo0a mdons xopac: M. 
3a: Blow eyes ele i ripavvos mdons xespac; Chalkis (to Karpokrates) 
exdOnpa av; H. Oxy. 219: maoav xGpav; 244; mdon xeipa; 125-6: Em 
xuipar and App. Met. XI.5: Totus . . . orbis. Isis is a universal god. 
‘yérnde: for joy in the Isischymns see also ebgpoodvn 28. Cf. H. Oxy. 31-2: &v 





erchants engaged in commerc 

















raoav 
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Kaw cigpooivny. For joy associated with the Isis-circle of the gods, see D. 
18.4: ‘Ooww gidoyédara. Cf. too the epithet of Rnn.t: ‘Joy of the he. 
(Vogliano, 5. R, p. 23), For gaiety at the Egyptian Panegyris of Isis-Demeter, see 
Hde. 11 58. 

3-4. With these two lines ef. 13 above and notes 

3. cor: the word is here equivalent to the 
Egyptian Grammar, p.617, ¥@ = Life 

eipérpua): see evpérpia Swix 1 3 above and note. In this Hymn it may well 
be closely associated with 15-16, and 32-33. See notes below. 

In Pseud.-Apul. Asclep. 1 41 (101) = Hopfner, Fontes, pp. 623-4, Asclepius is 
rly: & Suh ris avOpcomions Swiie, & rob Sqpogopoivros alesvios 











ptian ankh. In Gardiner, 














addressed simi 
Sapovn. Cf, Il 8, 

4. répnovrat: cf. ebrepmin 18; reppOévres 27. Hesiod uses t 
predicate the race of mortals in the Golden Age, Op. 115: réprovr’ 
kakcv Exroader andvraw. Isidorus localizes it in the same way. 

évexa: an Attic and Koine word, 

5. én’ gumopinv: an epic-poetic idiom. Cf. Hes. Op. 646. The noun is used 
for trade and commerce of any type. 

mapeivat: see also I 34. Cf. III 28. The verb means be present, come (to 
help), appear 

6. mdovroia’: merchants going into foreign lands to trade may pray to Isis 
for wealth, If th I goddess and the King, 
(= eboeBées), she will reward them with riches. There are affinities here with the 
third Hymn, where by miracles she rewards her devout and loyal followers (see I! 
26 karorretovoa and note). ‘Ploutos’ was an Eleusinian god and in Hellenistic 
Egypt he was equated with Sarapis, Isis’ husband (cf. 10). See also Ps. Kallisthenes 
1.33; H. Oxy. 209; Athenagoras 22.6; and PGM 13.71; 4.1170 equate Sarapis to 
Aion Ploutonius. Hermouthis-Renenet’s own name in Egyptian means ‘riches? 
d ‘good luck,’ Erman-Grapow, WBAS II, p. 436, 17 ff. 

eboepées: the adjective means godly, pious, devout, blessed by the gods, and 
(in Egypt) loyal. See note above. The Egyptian gods expected such 
all-encompassing ‘piety’ of men. See D. S. 1 49.3. A state of material blessedness 
followed men's devotion to King, god, and country (and the deity’s consequent 
benevolence). Isidorus implies that a man’s response to his Creator (and her 
mediator, the King) should be emotional and whole-hearted. Only then do the 
goddess and her people experience reciprocal ‘love.’ The hymns imply, of course, 
that the King is the mediator between Isis and men. 

Early Greek authors also state that men must be ebgeBéec to prosper, but 
they do not have that same sense. Cf, Solon, Fr. 13; h. Hom. XXX 7, 11-17. 
Greek gods always are said to honour pious folk, but loyalty to King and country 
is not stressed. 

7. Oavaresbeat: indicating death 

noion: cf. &u woipais I 29. It is a cliché meaning 4 





s verb to 
v Badinat 








are pious, that is, loyal to Isis the roy 




































the grip of death’; yoipa 



















































similar expression cf. C. C. Edg: 





man’s life. Here she extends to th 
Adonis und Esmun, pp. 


9-14, Summary 
psely associated with her: 








scanned as short, The article is unpoetic 
The Agathos D 





Renenutet and Shay, that 

Hermouthis his wife. For S 
nd for rixn, 1 2 

Isis-Renenet-Hermouthis or Ag 





above 









perso 





are adumbrated certain 





surel 





Zoxovarme: cf. il 33, 


counterpart of Isermuthis 


the Xllth Dynasty (Plate XII 





inmost shrine name 


12, Relevant is the phrase in H. Oxy. 164-5: ol 
1-1 Blaliaoves bwficooe aoc (los) Yolo ra. Iss 
is specifically associated with  byadée Saiuuy in 
H. Oxy, 189: ob ro8 byadod baluovos x... B. v. 
Groningen mentions a cule of the Agathos Daimo 
and (T]hermuthis as aynnaoi gods in Alexandria 
‘One might conjecture that the serpent form of 
the Greek Agathos Daimon came from his 














association with Hermouthis. But Nilston (GGR 1, 
pp. 214 re Zeus Meilichios) thinks otherwise. At 
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Annales du Service des Antiquités de I'E 


rdvreov TGv KadGv. Like other Egyptian gods, Isis has the po 
e who pray to her a renewal of her basic gift 


imon is Doxovaome. Cf. 1V 
For a full discussion of 6 @yaléc Saiuwy, see M. 
This god is often equated to Egyptian $*j 
Agathos Daimon is, of course, equivalent to the second of the 
equated to Sokonopis as Agathe Tyche is to 
ay, see Kees, 
id not 
the Tyche, and the Agathos Daimon, are the 





rixn ayair) and 0 &yaés Saiucov as a pair (Pla 
‘Ar. Av. 544. See also Nilsson, GGR 2(2), p. 470. Under these names in the Fayum 
gue but continuing concepts of ancient Egyptian 
theology, which are intimately associated with each man’s human destiny 

35, IV 5, and SEG VIII 566-7. See Plate XIV. 
Sokonopis, as the Agathos Daimon, is here the temple dweller (ovvvaos 
Agathe Tyche). He is m 
with Anchoes, the sun-god. Sokonopis and Hermuthis are the divi 
worshiped in the temple, just as Sebek (Sbk) and Renenutet (Rnn.t) had been in 

The hieroglyphic inscriptions in the te 

that ancient pair. See Vogliano, S. R., pp» 


appears to be in strong contrast with fw, 8, below 
8. ate Seite Ervxov: see note on ebp 
. Selected Papyri from the Archives of Z 


érpia Seis, 3, above. For a somewhat 





sypte, Vol. XXIV, no. 94. ruxely o€ 
to lengthen a 





of life. On ‘to make alive’ = ‘to heal’ in Semitic thought see W. W. von Baudissin, 
397 ff; of appears to be emphatic. See Miller, 
Isisaretalogien, p. 83, and notes. For Isis “Pyteia see 1 30 above and note. 

Two male gods are temple-dwellers with Isis and very 
her husband, Sokonopis, the Agathos Daimon, 
‘ator of the Cosmos, and Anchoes, the goddess’ son, equated with Helios. 

9. 8 ayaBic Sainew: d ayabls is to be read @yabéc, with the first syllable 


Aaiueov is often used for 6s 
ilsson, GGR 2(2), pp. 202 ff 
Shai, Psai, Psoi, Shay, etc.). The 
Egyptian pair 











tterglaube, pp. 57, 294, 440, etc., 
The basic theology appears to be 





1 divine spirits attending men, and outlasting them. The Greeks associated 


© XI). Cf Aes. 3 Ill; Lys. 13.16; 











ioned as ‘synnaos’ also 








e pair 


le’s 
28. The 








Medinet Madi, in fact, the Agathos Daimon 
Sokonopis) was represented in crocodile form 
(Sebek). See Vopliano, S. R. Tay. XXII, and P. R 
Tay. X12. Hermouthis was represented by 
serpent (Plates X-XI). For evidence of a snake-cult 


at the temple, sce Vogliano, S. R., Tav. XLIV. 






ze is also strong (pictorial) evidence from this 
temple that she was known ax a young, attractive 
mother.goddess shown seated with her child on her 
lap (Plate XIII = Vogliano, P. R., Tav. X16). 
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dedication of the Hellenistic temple’s latest forecourt is to Sokonopis and 
Hermuthis (SEG VIII, 566-7). And Suchos (Hymn IV 23 ff.) grouped with 
Ammon (= Zeus) is said to be one of the greatest gods of Egypt. Presumably both 
Suchos and lated to Osiris-Sarapis = the Nile. 

Eoxovesme is, of course, really a local name of Suchos, the ancient crocodile 
od Sbk, variously called in Greek Sobk, Sebek, Souchos, Suchos, etc." 

Almost certainly the latter half of the word, Eoxoveime, is related to Osiris 
and probably, in general, the name means ‘Suchos of the Nile.’ Cf. Sok(nopaios) 
Sok(nebtunis). Suchos in very early times was associated with the Isis-family 
especially in the Delta, In Greco-Roman times and afterwards he was the 
crocodile who represented the Nile. See ZAS 61/2, and Plate IX a. The n: 
Sokonopis is not known from any other sources as that of a god, but is found asa 
private name. See Preisigke, NB p. 390, and P. Petr, I 140, 141. The genitive is 
Eoxovesmwc, the dative Eoxovcsme. 

The cult of Suchos, like that of Isis (and Sarapis), shows continuous spiritual 
development. In one of his latest forms, at the late Egyptian temple of Ombos, he 
is shown as Sobek-Re, founder of temple-worship, creator of the various 
languages, father of the gods, lord of the se ilors, and thus a god of 
universal power. He is finally both a fertility god and a god of light 

Herodotus (I 148) gives Crocodilopolis as the chief city in the Fayum. After 
the mid-second century B.C., great numbers of Grecks in the Fayum seem to have 
resorted to the worship of Suchos. His native temples had acquired a considerable 
amount of land (P. Teb, 62.5-6). He and Isis were healing gods (P. Amh, 35). In 
ative temples greater privileges and immunities 
WChr. 65). Papyrological evidence shows in detail the reli 





jokonopis are in some way assi 












































118 Buergetes accorded Suchos 
(P. Teb. 5 g 
Kerkeosiris, a small village of about one thousand inhabitants (of which one-fifth 
were Greek twenty miles southwest of Arsinoe (Crocodilopolis) 
There were, rather oddly, neither Greek nor first class Egyptian temples; Isis, for 
ee, had two third-rate temples. There may have been a shrine to the 
us (P. Teb. 14.18,39). Suchos 


ious life of 





lying s¢ 





insta 








Dioscuri; and some think there was a temple to 


13, The name Doron is 





n-Code-o 
(ow being the genitive particle ‘of, and (Oe 4 
Greek ending. (eis either (1) cagoue (Wp-Wiwt) 
ue. Egyptian Upuaut (Upwaur)/Wepwawet, for 

ARG p. 842: 0¢ (2) obmulam:(H'pj), ie 
pi/Apis (see RARG, pp. 46 ff). The 
former is shown with the head of a wolf of a dog 
(see A. H. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar). Both 
however, can be considered forms of Osiris, and 30 
of the Nile, Upuaue being originally a wolf or 





Egyptian 








jackal god is very like Anubis, with whom he i 
associated and even confused. He is thought 10 
hhave been a war-god, or defender-god, associated 
with Horus and the Pharaoh, (See Frankfort 
Kingship, p. 26.) And in all periods he was closely 





related to Osiris, From the time of the Middle 
Kingdom he also had close affinity with the 
sun-god Re, and was a xriorne. See 10 note, below. 


In his connection with Osiris, Upwaut or Ophis is 





Known also to have been associated with Isis 
Apishapi, on the other hand, was a Memphite 
vegetation god but was also equated, atleast in the 
late period, with Oniris and the Nile. Cf. D. S.185, 
Plu. de Is. 20/9, 43. Apis too, like Ophis, has some 
association with the sun-god, and with Horus and 
the Pharaoh. However, Egyptian Hapi/Apis. is 
always elsewhere transliterated into Greek as ame 
or oume and never wre. Ch. “Auwooiine (RARG 
P. 23) and poxavotaes (SB 756) 
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had no temple there but most of the land (at Kerkeosiris) was owned by the 
temples of Suchos of Arsinoe, and Soknebtunis of Tebtunis. These lands, 
incidentally, seem to have been water-logged (P. Teb. 82; 88). 

Generally, Greeks belonged to what were called the ‘Synods,’ that is, 
‘congregations,’ of major Egyptian gods (P. Teb. 119). For instance, in 98 and 95 
B.C. groups of Greeks dedicated their places of meeting to Suchos (WChr. 1413 
142). In fact, under Ptolemy X Alexander I, at the beginning of the first century 
B.C., native temples flourished (OGIS 175; 177; 178; SB 1269; 4623; P. Teb, 59, 
temple of Soknebtunis). See also 2vGv II1 31 and note below. The worship of 
Suchos in the Fayum surpassed in importance that of any other god or goddess.'* 
The present Hymn belongs to an old temple establishment of Sokonopis, i.e. 
Suchos of the Nile, and of the heavens (equated to the Agathos Daimon) and of 
Isis Hermouthis, harvest- goddess and Pantocrateira (equated to Agathe Tyche). 
They dwell with ‘Anchoes,’ a god of light (the sun-god), their son 

The last syllable of Sokonopis is scanned as short in spite of the following 


consonants. 
Kparaus: cf. d wéywros Kparaids Geds Loxvonalog WChr. 122.1, first 











century A.D.) 
10. ovvvaos: cf. odvvaot, 111 35. odvvaos with or without ovphupos is a 


common cult epithet. It means ‘fellow-dweller in the temple.’ Cf. CIG 2230 
(Chios), SIG 1126.5 (Delos, second/first century B.C.), P. Teb. 281.5 (second 
century B.C.). See A. D. Nock, otvvaot 6eo%, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
XLI, 1930; HThR 1930/2. 

The Synnaos concept was possibly an ancient one in Egypt. Synnaoi gods 
need not be a divine pair or family, but they could be. Here Sokonopis apparently 
is the husband of the goddess. Cf. the dedicatory inscriptions at the temple (SE 
VIII 536-7). Furthermore Isidorus in Hymns I-IV speaks of the divine ‘family 
Isermouthis, Sokonopis, and the child Anchoes. Sokonopis is undoubtedly 
assimilated to Osiris-Sarapis (see II 9 and note); and Anchoes to Horus (cf. Il 14 
and note, below). Further, it is almost certain that, at this temple, as in other 
Prolemaic Fayum temples, there were additional cults and statues of the early 
Prolemies and their queens (Ptolemy Euergetes, Berenice, and their daughter 
Berenice, Ptolemy Philopator and Arsinoe, and Ptolemy Epiphanes and Cleopatra, 
his wife). European medieval cathedrals show the same profusion of high altars, 
chapels and side-chapels 

aAovrobérns: cf. mrovrobért, I 1, and mAovroda", 6 above and notes. For the 
wealth-giving Nile (= Osiris) see xovooppéay, 17 below. 

11. krlorns: see ebpérpia 1 3, and 3 above. PGM 5.98-101 states (of 


























14, For Suchos, see RE (H. Kees): H. Kees, 182, n. 5 (bibliography of Sbk): J. A. S. Evans 
terglaube; RARG, pp. 75559; C. Kuents, “The Temple of Soknebtunis,” YCS XVII, 1961, 
‘Soknobrasia,” EPep 4,1938, 206-11 (for the local pp. 142 ff. (Egyptian temple organization); ibid., 
ceult names of Sbk); E. Gilliam, “The Archives of p. 76 (brief bibliography of Sbk); Miler, 
YCS X, 1947, p. __Isisaretalogien, pp. $1-71 (Suchos at Ombos), 





the Temple of Soknobrasis, 
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Osiris/Sarapis): rév xrioavra yiw Kai obpavév, rév kricavra vikra Kai yuépav, 08 
ov xrioavra gs Kai okéros. Cf. PGM 4.1596-1716: opxite--. av névra. 
kerigavra Bedv uéyav Eapovow; PGM 4.1200 (of Helios): kéouov kriora, ra. xdvra. 
krigta; and PGM 5.459 (to Sarapis-Aion-lao-Zeus-Adonis): rév xrlaavra yi. Cf. 
Merkelbach, Eid, pp. 60-62, For ancient Egyptian xriorat see below. 

odpavod aorepdevros is a well known Greek formula, especially associated 
with yaia. In K. K., Isis herself is made to explain a cosmic system composed of 
four parts: (1) odpayds abode of the gods, controlled by the Snuwoupyés; (2) 
aidrip, the upper air and abode of the stars, controlled by the sun; (3) arp, abode 
of the Yuxai baydriat, controlled by the moon; (4) 77, the abode of men and 
other living creatures, controlled by ‘one who from time to time becomes king’ 
(meaning one who has the finest Yuxtj). In this system of Isis, Yuxad are sent 
downwards to arp and yi). Indeed, all these elements except arp are mentioned 
in Isidorus’ Hymns: obpavdc is the creation of a xriarns (= the Agathos Daimon); 
aidyip (13) is inhabited by iAws; and yi is che realm of men; olpavdc, above 
aidip, is an immaterial realm. The kriorns of Isidorus has many Egyptian 
precedents: Prah, Schu, Atum, Osiris-Ptah-Sokaris (the last a form of Sebek), 
Haroeris-Schu, and Wepwawet (cf. Il 9 above). See RARG, pp. 71-74, 270-272, 
568-576, 614-619, 685-689, 723-727, 842-844. As to the starry he: 

Egyptian deities are known as Lord, or Mistress, of the Stars, for example Hathor, 
Satis, Sothis, Isis, Re, Amun, Amun-Re, and Chnum. Cf. Miller, Isisaretalogien, p. 
39, notes 13-15 

12. orapay . . . KéaKuTdraov re podw. Of course, after Kai the following re is 
redundant, Sokonopis, related to Sbk, is god of the Bahr Yussuf, and Lake Moiris, 

But in the aretalogies from Cyme (K.), los (J.), and Saloniki (S.) (=M.), Isis, 
or (cf. K. 12, J. 9=M. 12): eye excdpwoa yay an’ 
obpavob; (K. 13, J. 10= M. 13): eyed dorpew dbovs éberka; (K. 14, J. 11=M. 14): 
tye Ariov kai cedjvns ropeiay oweratdynv. She is the same in H. Oxy. 
183-185: ob mdvraw bypaw Kai Enpaw Kai Ylxlpcv; & cv dnavra ovvéarnKer 
(], ebpérpiq mldprav eyevriins. Isidorus 1 3, 8-9 and II 3 also speaks of 
Isis-Hermouthis as Creator of all. Obviously, however, in Hymns II-IV it does not 
matter to him whether the goddess, or her mate, is Creator. It seems otherwise in 
his Hymn I which, like the aretalogies from Cyme, Ios, and the Oxyrhynchus 
Hymn, praises only the goddess. 

13. ‘Ayxons: ef. 32-3, III 33, 35, IV 5. See Plate XIV. This god is unknown. 
‘Ayxén- is, however, a Greek translite nhj. Egyptian ‘nhj means ‘The 
Living One.’ See Erman-Grapow, WBAS 1, p. 201. Of course, words beginning 
with @yx, i.e. ‘nh, are common. For example, a god “A7yx6pu (dative) is associated 
with Isis: “lowe beds weyllorne] Kal Zaparib Kai pax kai ‘Ayxopur kai roi 
owr|vdos] Beois naar Kai rdoass Kd. (Archiv 2, 1902, pp. 552 ff.). Perhaps, by 
analogy with ‘Ayxopiugos, ‘Ayxéns is equivalent to ‘nh-rn.f = His name lives 
(Vogliano, P. R., p. 44 note 2); or it may be a short form of ‘Ayrxénalic = Isis 
lives. Cf. ‘nh-mwt = The goddess Mut lives. A derivation from an adjective, ankhi, 
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not Sokonopis, is the Crea 
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(nhi= The living) would also be a suitable name for Isis’ son and the sun-god. In 
fact, ‘The living’ is a known title of Horus; cf. RARG, Horus, p. 308. 

Whatever its exact meaning, it seems certain that ‘A7xoris is related to the 
root ankh (‘nh) ic. Fe = Life. See 3, So and note. Cf. Vogliano, P. R., pp. 
87-8, In any case, Anchoes stands here for the son who is always an essential part 
of the Isis my th 

To recapitulate, 
dwelling-place is the aether, he 
words, he is either Re or very like 


with Horus. See o8vvaoc above. 
aidépa vaie(«|: for a similar phrase, similarly localized, see Il. 11 412: Zed 


aifépt vaiwv. Here ally is contained by obpavds (but in JI. XV 192 obpavds is aw 
aldép.). For the later system of obpavds, allnp, drip, ‘ri, see obpavod, 11 above 
and note (quoting Stob. 1.41.45) and mddog 1 9 above. Cf. h. Orph. XXXIV (to 
Apollo) 11 ff: od vp Aevooeis ror .. .aiBépa yaiay re... bm’ aidép... . éxeus 
re neipara Kéopov ravrés. Isidorus’ cosmos agrees in detail with the later system. 

14. HAws avréddww: for Aw see I 10, Ill 25, IV 13, 32. For Isis’ 
association with HAws see M. 14: &yod NAiov Kai oedtwns mopelay ovverakaunv; 
4d: byes Ev tals 700 ANiov aiyais elu; 45: Ey napebpeteo 7H) To HAlov opela 
H, Oxy. 112: bv Tlelvéb«p Adio Bvoua; 157: Hpdwov ax” avarodns wéxpr Biaews od 
233: ‘Rpov ele #Atov. The terms HAtos, $456, etc., when used of Isis 





Isidorus states of Anchoes that he is Isermuthis’ son, his 
is the rising sun ‘that brings the day.’ In other 
that god, i.e. probably the sun-child, associated 





enupépel ss 
and her son, have strong associations with early Egyptian myths of Re. Plutarch 
(de Is, 52) equates #Aios with dupa ... ¢a¢ “Rpov. Isis’ son was, in fact, 


nd the true sun. As part of this theology, the rising 
sun — a child standing or sitting. See RARG, Horus 
nd S. Morenz, Der Gott auf der Blume, and B. v 
ds 





considered both the physical 
sun could be portrayed as the 
one 731-2; J. Schubart a 
gen, de P. Oxy., pp. 112, 157-9. There are many Egyptian leg 
concerning the infant Sun-god rising from the primeval sea, sometimes as a lotus 
flower (kaprés 2), sometimes as a crocodile (Sbk?). Always he is a symbol of 
emerging life and light. The various legends of Re appear to have become 
imilated to several young gods and especially to Horus who, at least with his 
nurse-mother, seems always to have been largely an anthropomorphic god. He is 
both the King and the sun. The Egyptian verb for the rising of the sun (h 
hieroglyph showing the sun rising over the primeval hill. It is a verb 
nd, what is important here, the 
See 



































depicted by 
used to mean also the rise of the stars, 
appearance of Pharach at his accession, at festivals, and on the throne. 
Frankfort, Kingship, pp. 57, 150. 

As usual, Isis here is shown to be one of a triad of gods, a member of the 
family by whom she was always attended. It is claimed that she was, in fact, 
inseparable from them, and that the holy family moved with her wherever she 


went! 











15, See S. Motenz, “Acgyptische National: religion und sogenannte Isismission,”" Zeitschrift 
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kbeike: see 1 6 and notes above. Cf. karabeltat (used of Demeter), D. S. V 
68.1; (of Orpheus, Musaeus, Hesiod, Homer), Ar. Ra. 1032; and dwaseltac (of 
Hestia) h. Orph. LXXXIV 3. Showing-teaching is a rdle of the Greek 
Heuretes-god 
Sc is Frequently associated with Isis. Cf. M. 18, 53; Ank. 7;H. Oxy. 148, 
hese lines are a continuation of 5-8 above. 

15. -yovry . . . nothoat. -yovm is an epic noun. Cf. Il. XXIV 539. Also Aeschin. 
3 Ill: Karé gvow yovds nouetaat, and hk. Orph. Ul (13, to Prothyraia): 5iBov 6 
yovas KTA. 

16. ebrexvins. For a similar expression, see h. Hom, XXX 5 ff. (els yiv) 
(v0 peor) &k ved 5° eimaibés re kai edxaprot re Bédovat, nérv1a Cf. h. Orph., 
XXX 8: ebroxinos. Plutarch (de Is. 52 E) equates Isis to Venus Caelestis. Cf. App. 
Met. XI 2,5 (= Venus Paphia). If a man and wife in Egypt had no children, they 
might resort to a temple of Isis and pray for offspring; and by the miraculous 
power of Isis the wife might bear a child. The reference is again, as in I 27-34, to 
n Isis-miracle, Of course any Egyptian family of gods (here the triad Isermuthis, 
Sokonopis, and the child Anchoes) is the prototype of the families of men; just as 
Isis bore her husband a son, so by analogy might any Egyptian (or 














Greco-Egyptian) wife. 
17-20, Summary. The chief Isis-miracle is the rise of the Nile flood which 
marks the Egyptian religious New Year. It is an annual miracle, repeating the 
al creation of the world and symbolizing the ancient legend of 
Isis’ resurrection of Osiris. Here, by the help of the Nile, Isis is shown to create 


one-time prin 





forever cereal food for her creature, man. The lines appear to state basic Isiac 





theology 

17. xpvooppéav: ef. IV 12. The double rho is common in poetry, only one 
being scanned 

‘xevoop(p\as is a poctic adjective, commonly used of the Nile. Cf. 
Athenaeus V 203, C: udvixs yap cs adnfcds  xpvaoppdas KaXoipevos Nedoc 
Hera Tpodaw APAdvesw Kai xpvadv Karadéper Uxw5ivws yewpyovpevov. S Iso 
Joann, Antioch, FHG IV 541, Fr. 2: rév Net\ov rév Neysuevor Xpvooppdav. Cf. 
Joann. Lyd., de Mens, IV 68, Grg, Naz. = Migne 21, p. 1116. A canal, or branch, 
of the Nile in the Delta probably was called Xpvooppoas; the word is preserved in 
its Coptic name. See Sethe, Géogr. de I'Eg., p. 303. Recurring references to 











der Deutuchen Morgenlindischen Gesellichaft, timer expecially from the Maria 
1961, p. 434, note 6, M: 

of the Christian Holy Pa 
‘AD. in the 





laktophorowss 





mn refers to a portrayal 
ly of the thied cen 


Maria Lactans ic art. See 





aus Wessel 





7 Nilson, 





Priscila Catacomb (ibid. 





Plate 2. Miller believes that the clove 












10). It shows figures in a postute strongly remi family relationship of Isis was emphasized in 
niscene of the Isis family, Cf. Hermann, Dar Kind. Greece. (saretalogien, p. 29). Sokonopis, the 
For the Isis family at the Medinet Madi temple, see father, and Anchoes, the son, ate Iss’ temple 
Plate XIV =Vopliano, P. R,, Tav, XI. Isis suckling partners in Isidors' Hymns I11V, Mf, nazmes Osis 
Harpokrates is a well known type. The same her brother and husband, and Horus her son. The 
mother-child type is well known in eatly Christian later work was for the Greek world outside Egypt 
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Il (cf. 6, 10, 21). If 
it too is closely associated with 


aodrog = wealth seem part of the underlying theme of Hymn 
Sokonopis’ name means Sebek of the Nile, 

Osiris Sarapis, god of the Nile and giver of wealth (see II 9). xpvaoppdas, a 
traditional epithet for the Nile, therefore is part of the theme of wealth, that is, 
the Nile’s ‘gold,’ or the fertile earth, source of all riches. This Athenaeus explains 


















(see above) 

‘avdyets ... ext yp. In Thgn, 1347 dvéyeo means lead up, lead back. The 
verb 1 bring (up) to life again, ie. cause to awaken, revive, resurrect 
(cf. He sys and avéryeo are used frequently of Isis (and the Nile). Cf. 


the following: Lucian, dial. deor. 3 (referring to Isis-lo): Kai rév NeiAov avayéreo 


nai rods avéuous Emimennéreo Kai awkéreo robs whéovras; H. Ox 
to Isis): TH Kai rév NeDov éni nao Jav xcipav éxavdyovoay; 187 (of Isis): od Tov 
abendav ool exalvitrlares udrn «rd; and 222 ff. (of Isis): oly Tals vials kupia 
tpl... .« mdijlunvpav roraucsv 7]. [-] -[- ++-] 7 Gyet. Isis’ power over the 
Nile was portrayed in the cult by the sistrum and pitcher, both traditionally 
associated with her Hellenistic cult.'* 


References to Isis ‘bringing back’ the Nile, causing the Nile to rise, were 
later, generally to Greek 


y. 126 (referring 


related both to her own resurrection of Osiris and, later, g 
resurrection legends relating to Demeter and Persephone.'” avayw, yw, 
naproSérewpa, etc., when first applied to Isis, might have been a deliberate 
adaptation from Eleusinian language 

Kara [cdpac: the restoration of Hondius in SEG VIII 549. Cf. kara [yarav of 
Vogliano and kara (1Jau{p6)v of M. Vandoni, Prolegomena, I1, 1953, Il Tempio di 
Madinet-Madi e Gli Inni di Isidoro. With xara [dipas (‘according to seasons,’ that 
is, ‘yearly’) compare h. Hom. XXVI 12: & épas. Also Kara dpay would be 
suitable (meaning ‘at the right time’). xard kaipdv is similar to the last 

18. ebrepinv: a hapax legomenon. See LSJ Add, et Corr, With Isidorus 

tes. 

















frequent use of the stem repn-, compare 4, 27, and n 
The scansion is faulty: a mute followed by a liquid may produce a short 
syllable; a liquid followed by a mute, as here, may not 
19. ebarbed: cf. ebavOéa I 8. Isidorus considers Isis to be the 
the blooming of vegetation (kaprol) and man’s flourishing (19-20). &vOos 
mAobro¢ produces human apery. These are the 





se of both 





becomes kapmdc and by analoy 





ce of healthy growth in the natural realms, that is, the realms that 


outward evid 
partake of generation. Cf. Plutarch, de Is. 33 ff. Like Plutarch later, Isidorus sees 
Sokonopis-Osiris and Hermouthis-Isis (or the union of fertile land 











the union o 


16, Cf. Servius, ad Aen VIII 696; Isis per Orphic hymn XLIII 7 ff, describing the bringing 
sistri motum quod gerit in dextra, Nili accessus back of Persephone to life: ebré & Moipat xal 
1 bayua0e Zw 








recessusque significat; per situlam quam sinistra ecdlows xopoi¢ ori 
ntiam omnium lacuna -xapifduevat xal ynrépr Kaproboreipn. wiv 
rum i est fossirum in quas Nikss stagnans recipie implies that what is led is alive, Cf, W. C. Greene 
batur. M 
oir, p. 340, 
17. twicyess occurs also of resurrection in 





manu retinet ostendie aff 
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and the Nile) as ultimately producing all human well-being. At least, the human 
and vegetable worlds are related. 

kapnos: see tiie mai kapxiiv, 3 above and I 8. Sce also ebayOei, and note 
above. kapnés is, of course, intimately associated with fur. CE. Comp 
ravrobandy ayabcv 20. It is part of the progression dvBos = kapréc = mobros = 
aper). 

uepiters: d peplioric, IV 26, is a title of Ammon, Cf. M. 12 (of Isis); eyed 
éxWpioa yaw ax’ obpavod. 

20. oft Bédors: variation of a common epic-poetic cliché. Cf. Il, XXIV 335 
(of Ares) Kai’ Exdves @ k’ &0€Xpoba; Hes. Op. 268 (of Zeus): Kai vy rad 
alk’ tena" éméépxerat; and Hes. Th. 429 (of Hecate): o 5° Aédet peyddwe 
Tapaytyverat 5° dvivnaw. A similar expression is put into the mouth of Isis 
herself in M. 50: 5Jrap tuoi Sétp. 

mavrobany ayabesv: cf. Il 15, mavrolww ayabeav. This is formulaic 
language. Egypt pis, for instance, is ‘giver of all good things’ (Aclius 




















Aristides 45.17, a Hymn to Sarapis) 
21-28. Summary. These four couplets concern the Thanksgiving festival in 
Isis:Hermouthis’ honour, held annually in the month of Pachon, The farmers of 








the district gather at the temple to celebrate a Thanksgiving festival for the 
harvest of the past year (21-22), and to pay their annual tax to the temple 
(22-24), The following year the goddess rewards them for their piety with a 
similar harvest (25-26) and they again celebrate her festival (in the succeeding 
year, 27-28). The process is unending. Lines 21 ff., addressed to the goddess in 
the name of the local citizen-farmers, are in fact a reminder at the temple gate to 
those farmers who honour the goddess to set aside their tax; only thus will their 
prosperity be unending. The Hymn was undoubtedly written for the harvest 
festival of Isis-Hermouthis in the month of Pachon. 

With the language, compare the Hebrew harvest festival in Lxx Ex. 23.16; 
Lev. 23.17, and Num. 28.16. See also h. Hom. XXVI 11-13: xaiod yev 
obrw xaipe rodvoradur cb Auévuce bic 5° huds xaipovras é¢ dopac airc ikéodat 
eK 5° ai0" copdcov elg rode rodDove éviavTotc. 

21. mobrov: the whole hymn presents a picture of plenty enjoyed in rural 
peace. The enjoyment of the annual temple festivities and the goddess’ gifts is 
part of such a picture 

tivébcokas: for the same form see 17. The compound avadiSio occurs three 
times as predicate to Isidorus’ goddess. It could be Eleusinian, associated 
especially with I’ and kapnds. Cf. Plu. Cam. 15 

Undoubtedly the same harvest festival is mentioned in the dedication 
inscriptions. Compare too the opening lines of the present Hymn. 

22. xdpirac: sce 4 above. 

Exew: commonly used after 8iScout. See Orphic Hymn LXI 11 (to Nemesis’ 
6s 5° aryabiy Budvouay Exew. Cf. Ev. Jo. 5.25: ... donep yap 6 narhp exer twoy 
ev bavrg obras Kai TH Tig EBcaKev Seomw Exew ev kavtS. 
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Greek theme. Cf. 
seized. When it is 


A divine grant making for proper possession is an old 
Hesiod, Op. 320 {€: wealth is properly god-given, and not to be 
obtained by violence, it cannot be kept 

‘The infinitive depending on i5wut, while classica 
common in the Koine. See Mayser, Grammatik 2(1), p. 151, sec 
Konsekutiv-finalen und explikativen Infinitiv. Cf. for example h. Cer. 372 

x’ Shou: meaning ‘always.’ For the spelling 5iAov see J. Powell and E. 
Barber, New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature, p. 8, note 1;and p. 11, 
note 2. 

23. rovrww: the genitive case carries on the genitive of ocv ScSpov 21. 

001 poipav . .. anéveysay: for the portion ‘set aside’ for a god by Egyptians, 
cf Hat. 11 4: Alyunrious . . . Buouos re kai ayaduara kai vnods Geoiot arovetuat. 
See also Pl. Prt. 341¢, and SIG 708.33. 

The portion of produce was set aside at the time of the harvest and was, 
from our more secular point of view, a church-state tax. See below. 

poipay Bexdrnv: this due tenth must be the so-called ‘apomoira.’ See 
especially C. Préaux, L'Economie Royale des Lagides, pp. 171-187, and J. A. S: 
Evans, YCS 12, 1961, pp. 217 ££. The apomoira was a national levy on orchards 
and vineyards of a prescribed portion of the harvest, to be paid to certain temples. 
‘After 264 B.C., and probably before, the portion was generally one-sixth of the 
produce or one-tenth on less fertile land. The tenth, therefore, which was paid at 
Medinet Madi, indicates almost certainly that the area was thought less fertile 
than others. And indeed, when excavated, the temple lay immediately on the edge 
of thé desert. See Vogliano, P. R. and S. R. and E. Bresciani, Rapporto 
Preliminare. All the towns, in fact, on the edge of the Fayum are really in the 
desert. Their fertile land lay in the portion irrigated. Irrigation projects of the 
carly Ptolemies are known to have temporarily rendered the region fertile 
Undoubtedly Xilth Dynasty irrigation had done the same. Cf. IV 35-6 

24. xaipovres: in the worship of Isis Doteira, a man ‘rejoices’ to give back to 
the goddess a tenth part of her gifts to him. The setting aside, or giving, of this 
thank offering, in reality the apomoira or produce-tax, belongs to one Panegyris, 
bur is thought to contribute to the success of the next year's crop. It is to be 
given willingly, even gladly. Our aretalogist appears interested in assuring local 
support for the temple. 

oft re xampin: nayn7yvpin is a hapax legomenon for Panegyris. The 

festival was a social gathering for the exchange of wares, Herodotus tells us. For 
the Panegyris in Egypt, see Hdt. II 58-63, and 171. He tells of the frequency of 
such festivals in Egypt and names the chief centres: Boubastis (a festival to 
‘Artemis); Busiris (to Isis, a lamentation and feast); Sais (to Athena); Heliopolis (to 
the Sun-god); Buto (to Leto); Papremis (to Ares). Obviously they are all held at 
cult centres. Herodotus also associates the Egyptian Panegyris with the Mysteries 
of Demeter at Eleusis (II 171). In his view, the Egyptian Panegyris included 
Beixnda, ive. wworhpua, which were the enactment of the god’s sufferings (11 171, 


may have become more 
2a: die 
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58-9), and woumal kai xpooayuryai (II 58). Cf. the Rosetta inscription (OGIS 
90.42): etobevew éy rais peyddas narryipeow & aik ekodeivac rev vacw 
yivovrat and the Canopus decree (OGIS 56.60): érav ai eobea Kai mavryipes 
Teo NoemcSv Bedsv yewovrat. The above references, however, make no mention of 
the paying of the produce-tax. 

‘The Panegyris, then, or ‘Panegyrie’ (if they are the same) was a religious 
procession from the temple and back, during some part of which the populace 
joined in the celebrations.'* 

The whole festival is understood to include the gift of the tenth in produce 
(21-4) which will ensure a successful harvest the following year (25-26). 
Presumably the sacrificial rites (incense and first-fruits) mentioned in I11 29 are 
performed at the temple. There is an altar at the Medinet Madi temple only a few 
feet before the south portal (see above, page 10, and Plate Il, right). Next, in all 
probability, a procession from or about the temple area takes place, but it is not 
mentioned by Isidorus. The Heorte or feast finally is held and the crowd returns 
home tired but happy (27-8). For the site of the Festival see 27, navrryupioavrec, 
below, For the feast as a ‘common meal,’ see 28. 

For another Panegyris in honour of Isis in Egypt, see H. Oxy. 133-4: rip ev 
rais navn{ylipeow folo|rpoxov. Cf. v. Groningen, de P. Oxy., notes on lines 
132-5. 


























5. ebupriow: the verb Swpéw is used especially to pred 
benefactorgods. With the language of 21-25 cf. h. Hom. XXVI 11-13 ( 
Dionysos) quoted 21-28 above. 

meptteddouevov émavrov: cf. IL 11 550-1 
process goes on eternally. 

26. unvi Maxciv: cf. 111 32 below. Pachon is also the month given for the 
dedication of the mpdaorw of the Medinet Madi complex. The dedicatory 
inscription on the west, furthermore, gives the day f, the second, of Pachon. In 
the other, that of the east, the sigma after Pachon and the f have either been 
broken off or were never inscribed. Both month and day of the dedication of the 
forecourt and lions, therefore, are approximately the date of the Egyptian Harvest 
Festival to Hermouthis which Isidorus’ Hymns II and III celebrate.'® See Plates 





meptreopéviay eratrow. The 


18. For the festival at Edfu, see W.H, Fairman, Rant.” See "Epuot I 1, and note. Whether the 
Vorthip and Festivals in an Egyptian Temple,’ 








letin of the John Rylands Library 37, 1954-55, 
PP. 165 ff, especially pp. 182 ff. For the Sacer 
Lodus or Mystery Play, see Hd, II 59, 63, 171 
RARG, pp. 494 ff. B. ¥. Groningen, de P. Oxy., p. 
133) and Miller, Lisaretalogien, p. 49, and note 5 
From Ill 3233 we leam that the festival refered 
to by Isidorus perhaps also had a feast or topr%. 
This could be the reference in Il 27-28, a sort of 
cult common meal 

19, Several of the Egyptian months were close 
ly ‘related to festivals and thence had got their 
names, for example, Pharmuthi = “The one of 


Harvest Festival of Rno.t originally fell not in 
Pachon but in Pharmuthi, the Harvest goddess 
‘own month, does not concern us here. Eventually 
this festival presumably had become fixed, in the 
civil calendar, on Pachon 1 (= 1 Smw 1, the first 
month of the thied season, the first day), ot 
Pethaps it was late on Pharmathi 30, really on the 
‘eve of Pachon 1, and was followed by a Harvest 
Festival the next day. See R. A. Parker, The 
Calendars of Ancient Egypt, p. 39, and Merkel 
bach, Loisfeste, pp. 42-44, The Harvest Festival of 
Hermouthis was the third great festival of the 
‘ecclesiastical year of the Isis cult. 
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IVa, and Va and b. 
Twill be noted thar in Hymn II no day in Pachon is mentioned. In III 32, on 


the other hand, Pachon 20 = Thoth is given as the date of the Harvest Festival 

See III 32 and note 
& ebgpoatvnv: a common phrase in Lxx: Ge. XXXI 27; Si. 34,28; Ps. XX 

11; Ps. Sal. X 8, and particularly Deut. XVI 10-15. Cf. Act. Ap. 2.28 

Isidorus wrote metrically: repOévres 6° olxdvbe; 


27. els olkov: possibly 
but poetic, eis olkdy. See A. 


later the stonemason substituted the unmetrical 
Wilhelm, Witmer Studies 61/62, 1943/7, p. 1 
navnypioarres: the festival may have been he 





1d in the spacious environs of 








the temple. Various outer temples, or temple-buildings, were the scene of 
festivities at Edfu. See W. H. Fairman, “Worship and Festivals in an Egyptian 
Temple,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 37, 1954-55, pp. 165-203. For the 


temple-complex at Medinet Madi as an Goru, see Plate IV; the forecourt is called 


rpodorw. 
28, ebpreoe: piously, reverently, as in A. Eu, 287. Cf. Pl. Phdr, 265c, Ar 
N, 263, and S. Aj. 362, where it means respectfully and silently. It is tempting to 
see in the line some implication of the effect of wumaets or deixnda (see 23-4 
above and note). But the celebrants may have merely partaken of a festive 
non meal.’ Cf. éoprh IIL 33. 
‘Tpupi|s: the common poetic use of rudy} ranges from ‘daintiness,’ ‘lightness 
(E. Ph, 1491), and ‘fastidiousness’ (Ar, Pl. 818), to ‘licentiousness’ (Ar. Ra, 21) 
But under the Ptolemies, rpvén) apparently attained a specific meaning, the ideal 
type of abundant life those monarchs lived (ideally) at court, or a peculiarly 
blessed or lucky life. It appeared, eup ¢ Alfredo 
Passerini, ‘‘La rpvdrj,” Storiografia ellenistica, Studi ital. di Filol. Class. N.S. 11, 
hichte, pp. 5, 47-51; and J. Tondriau, La 

















mistically, in royal surnames. 








1934, pp. 35-6; Otto-Bengtson, C 
Tryphé, Philosophie royale Ptolémaique, 1948 

Isidorus’ rpugr} echoes a little the above Ptolemaic meaning of the word. It 
implies a feeling of special favour arising from the celebration of the Panegyrie 
and the feeling that the god was satisfied, a state of peculiar harmony foste 
perhaps by the cult meal and the Mysteries. The festival celebrated, undoubtedly, 
the mutual regard or love of the deity and her worshipers 

It is impossible to read lines 21-28 of this Hymn without seeing its close 
similarity, in languag st, to Lxx Deut. XVI 10-15. 

29-30, 32-33. Summary. The second hymn concludes with a request to the 
goddess to continue to share her gifts with her suppliant, and to grant him in 
particular the gift of a child. After the signature there appears a postscript, 
undoubtedly written some time later, stating that Isis and her Synnaoi gods heard 
the poet's prayer and granted him his heart’s desire 

29. oxav Bespuov -- - werdboc: werdboc means ‘give a share.’ Cf. Thgn. 104, 
925; and h. Hom. XXX (to Ge) 6-9: aed 6° éxerat Soivat Biov . . . pepéopios. The 
whole line, and 18: Biorov Oupripe Grate, is not unlike the concluding prayers of 
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Orphic hymns. Cf. especially XXXII 15: KADO pov ebxouérov, 54s 5° elpiwnv 
ToAvoN Sov. 

30. ixérmt: ef. M. 36. ‘Suppliants’ in Greek hymns are simply those who 
pray to the deity 

OAfov: see III 6. Cf. h. Hom. XV 9 and XX 8: 5ibou 5° aperip re Kai Sdfov. 

33. avranébwxay: Isidorus’ meaning is theological, concerning the 
relationship between a man and the divine. The ‘gift’ is a divine reward in return 
for proper worship. The goddess and her otvvaot gods at Medinet Madi judge of a 
man’s actions, and bestow their rewards in his lifetime. Line: 
personal. It could be that the goddess has given the poet the child he sought. Cf. 
15-16, and 3. The postscript reveals many qualities in the writer, awe, humility, 
faith and spontaneous personal thankfulness. His feelings seem to well up and 
pour forth in his praises or aretalogies; cf. eb0ouiay below. His response to the 
goddess is very close to Lucius’ emotion in App. Met. XI 25: Nec 
d dicenda quae de tua maiestate sentio sufficit, nec ora mille linguaeque 
totidem vel indefessi sermonis aeterna series. 

eb0vuia: gladness, happiness, as in Pi. I. 1.63; and Pi. Pae. 1.2. Cf. Ep. Jac 
5.13; and P. Amh. 133.4, ed@vpia, as a cult ter 
by that cult’s deepest mysteries. See R. Merkelbach, Roman und Mysterium, p. 
110, note 2, and p. 333, note 2. 











are obviously 











hi vocis 





uberta: 








refers to the emotion inspired 





Hymn III (Plate VIL 





‘TVioraw peSovoa Bedv, "Epuoii dvacca 
Tot ai, ayia, ueyadn, weyad drone Ano, 
oepvordrn Surewp' ayabuw weporeca: dxact 
ebocBéow peyddas xdpiras Kai modrov EbwKas, 
5 kai Gory yruneptv re Exew Kal répyw apiorny 
‘Odor, ebruxiny Kai awdpootvny re GAvrov. 
6a001 5é $csov0 waxdpraror, dvdpes Gpuoror, 
oKanrpoddpot Baoieix re kai b0001 Koipavoi Eiot, 
odrot oor Exéxovres ax(da00v0" xpt re yHpwls, 
10 ayxpdv Kai Aurapév Karadeimovres xodtv B[\fov 
vidot 8° vieovoiot Kai av5péor roiot peradlre 
dv 68 Ke gArarov Earle ware i Baairelia 
obros kai ‘Avias re kai Eip cane re anidaoet, 
elpnun(v) re &yev, kaprol Bpilovaw én" abr cx 
15 Tavroiww ayabdv, Kaprév re dépovres Aplia}rlov. 
Snnov 51 Oeuol Te avSpoxracia Te uador[a 
Hupiddcv dxduv re 14 adv obévos, i Sivaluis cov, 
TAO Os axnuadpwo', dAtyou 5é Odpaos e[Saxe. 








fbi 
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‘AG Euod, 'AyadH re Tixn, ixérov aov, Gvacola, 

20 fj mou és AiBiny 4 &¢ Nérov augiBefnnals, 

4 Bopéov népara vaters i5vmvdov aici, 

4 Edipov munis, 60 awroai neriow, 

fy kai “Odvurov ikxaves tov (obrpaviales evJelvae 

iy kal év obpavest byt wer’ ABavérour bucdters, 

#1 kai hediov coxvdpduov &ppara faoa, 

kéoyov dav Sueyov0a, karorrevovoa Gxavra 

épy’ avSpav doeBaw re Kal eboeféuw Kalop doa, 

el 8¢ Kai be nape, ISiav dperiv Edopaoa, 

reprouévn Sipaow, Noifalai re 5é Oundails, 

30 awbpasv vardraw Lodxov vousy ‘Apowoer cv 
raypirev éOvav, Bao. Kar’ Eros Te TapeLot 
elkdde pnvi Naxedv kai Qu Sexarnv oor &yor[r}els 
kai ‘Ayxdnt, ZoKovcm, eois (a) aylovow, toprn. 
mobouévn ebxcv, uedavnddpe “lor Edn, 

35 kai bpels, weyddou re Geol ovvvanr du abrit, 
réuyar’ tuoi Nady’, 4xé(w|v tropa navrisly 

‘ToiSwpos 
éypave. 





5, wiv Vopliano; owhe (Hondius) SEG VIN 7. lap. allbspee 9. lap.ANZE, tuXa)ooovo" Vogliano; in 
fin, howl ibid, 10. S{Aoo0 


J. 11. peraifrs ibid. 12. lap. EXKE, Foe ibid ; in fin, Baatdela 





13. lap. ANEZE, teldooe ibid. — 15. bplovlolne ibid.; Hplioirlor (Hondivs) SEG VIN 











16, wédarla Vogliano 17. Blvalule ooo ibid. 18, f{buxag ibid. # Sue (Hondivs) SEG VIII 
19, Gvaoola Vogliano 20, bugebéncale ibid. 23. Wmouparusw |...) € | bid.; rou 
Cidpansivies twleliob Segre; 16) olparustves} exo Vandoni 26, &xAnra Vogliano, dnavra M. 
Vandoni 29. Omdaile Vogliano 32, &yolvow ibid.; Ayoulrlele] Segre; Syova) M. Vandoni 


36, adler Voglianos névrus ibid 





O Ruler of the Highest Gods, Hermouthis, Lady 
Isis, pure, most sacred, mighty, of might Name, Deo, 
O most hallowed Bestower of good things, to all men 

who are righteous, You grant great blessings: to possess wealth, 

alife that is pleasant, and most seren happiness 

material gain, good fortune, and happy soundness of understanding. 

All who live lives of greatest bliss, the best of men 

sceptre-bearing kings and those who are rulers, 

if they depend on You, rule until old age, 

leaving shining and splendid wealth in abundance 

to their sons, and sons’ sons, and men who come after. 

But the one whom the heavenly Queen has held the most dear of princes, 
rules both Asia and Europe 

keeping the peace; the harvests grow heavy for him 
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15 with all kinds of good things, bearing fruit 
and where indeed there are wars and slaughter 
of countless throngs, Your strength, and godly power 
annihilates the multitude (against him); but to the few (with him) it gives 
courage, 
rathetyche, when I pray to You, Lady, 
1 have journeyed into Libya or to the south wind, 





Hear me 
20 whether Y 
or whether You are dwelling in the outermost regions of the north wind ever 
sweetly blowing, 
or whether You dwell in the blasts of the east wind where are the risings of 
the sun, 
or whether You have gone to Olympos where the Olympian gods dwell, 
or whether You are in heaven above, a judge with the immortal gods, 
25 orwhether having mounted the chariot of the swift-driving sun, 
You are directing the world of men, looking down on the mani 
deeds of the wicked and gazing down on those of the just 
If You are present here too, You witness (men's) individual virtue, 
delighting in the sacrefices, libations and offerings, 
30 of the men who dwell in the Nome of Suchos, the Arsinottes, 
men of mixed races who all, yearly, are present 
on the twentieth of the month of Pachon and Thoth, bringing a tenth for You 
and for Anchoes, and Sokonopis, most sacred (of) gods, at Your feast 
O Hearer of prayers, black-robed Isis, the Merciful, 
35 and You Great Gods who share the temple with Her, 
send Paean to me, healer of all ills. 
Isidorus 











ld 








wrote (it 


1-6. Summary. The invocation is to the great and holy Isis as goddess of the 

B al grain and the human infant 
(Egyptian) and as Greek Deo, Giver of all good things (= Agathe Tyche). Isidorus’ 
royal goddess is complex 

1. bpiorew wedovoa Bec: with bYiorew cf. 13 and IV 4. The title means 
Ruler of the Greatest Gods. Cf. the elaborately superlative expression in IV 23 
qualifying Suchos: uey@Xou weyddov re weylorov, and Osiris (App., Met. XI 30. 
deus deum magnorum. poti 
maximorum regnator. In A. 45, nebéowa also refers to Isis. Cf, Anthol. Palat. VI 
231: Alyimrov yedéovoa pedayfidov Awdnende, and PGM 4.2774: ‘ld 
maoxparea kai ‘led maowed€éovoa ‘Id ravrpedéovoa (lo = Isis). 

Epyoo0: see 1 1, 11 2, and Plates IX-XIII. 

2. ayy: cf. IV 1 ayer . .. iepdv. 

ayia: cf. Paus. X 32.13: iepdv ‘lotbos ayusrarov; also IG XII 694.14, and 





Harvest, that is, as both Hermouthis, goddess of ce: 








et maiorum summus et summorum maximus et 
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use of ayios with Egyptian and 


20.2: Ad @yien, OGIS 590.1 ff. 

Gea yleg BA. Both kylos and Byvéc signify taboo and vereration; @yioe, in 
particular, is thought basically ro be a Semitic word (Kittel, Theologisches 
MvBrterbuch zum neuen Testament, vols. I-VI, 88). dryia is used of Isis etc. in H 
ben. 345: “pan taylan; 35-6: ‘Apploléeirny faol IAewoloa» bryeliav; 89: bv rit 
Xarxibiap aylav, 256: kai @ylay; and IG VII 3426 (Chaeronea): Hs Gyias 
Elo.5os 

peradn: ef. IV 23 and note. 

peyaduupe: cf. 12 ind note. 

‘Anoi: ef. 13 and IV 4. 

3, ceuvordrn: Demeter especially is qualified by eww. See h. Cer. | 486 
(ef. 478). Isis’ battlements are o€uvot Kyr. 13): mode Te ceuvois mepyBorory 





SIG 3.768: raw iepeav Taw ywaTdrow. For the 
Syrian gods in the Hellenistic period, see OGIS 6 








éreixwa. 

Scsreipa: the title is used of Isis in H. Oxy. 68, 

possibly Ank. 10, The ScSreipa drya0sSv is almost equivalent to "Ayal THX? 
epénecot: cf. A. 20: wepomiav. 

4. eboepéow: cf 27 below, and II 6; eboeBéow may 

but in line 4 there are special rewards 

sous, meaning those who are loyal (both to Isis and the King) 

See 28, Karonrevovoa, and note Cf. I 21-22: 


nd 13 (Bérewa), and 





contrast with amaot, In 


I men receive gifts from Isis-Tych 





line 3 
for the rig 
peyédas Xapirag Kai mobrov. 
boots (edoeBéaw) mdodrov T° avébuoKas Kai xapiras peyanhas. 

@uoxas: cf. 1 7, and I 21, The meaning probably is: you grant (gnomic 





aorist) 

5, fcohv: Vogliano, P. R., p- 37 reads: Susty; SEG VIII 550.5 reads: owny 
‘The facsimile shows a blurred letter that could be ¥ or = (see Plate VIIT 
Vogliano, P. R., Tav. XVI 

éxew: see I 22, above and note 

répyw apiorny: cf. répmovrat II 4, reppbévres ibid. 27, and ebrepriny ibid. 
18. 

6. 6\fov: happiness based on substantial wealth. See II 30; wAodro¢ too is 
high among the goddess’ special favours for the righteous. See 4 above. For the 
same thought, cf. h. Hom. XXX 12, and Hes, Op. 312-21 

ebruxinn: sent by Téxn ayabt; Tour is a most desirable kind of ebroxia. Cf 
II 28. The present Hymn concerns the ebroxia of royalty, or their Tpupt). See 7 ff 

Bcsspramear i peculiarly Greek word showing that Isidorus’ goddess is 
Hellenized. 

7-18, Summary. Isis is special protectress of kings; she grants thi 
blessings chan other men: prosperity, length of days, and, most 
children to suceeed them. And to one great King, the Egyptian Pharaoh who is 
ing of Kings, she gives her highest favours. Indeed, through her, (through his 
traditional power over nature and the Nile) he can bring his people peace and a 
bountiful harvest. He has foes and his own forces are less numerous than theirs 


























tant, 
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but the goddess will protect him in battle and bring him victory as she has always 
done. For the possible reference here to Soter Il see Chapter | 

8. akanrpopdpot Baowdeic: oKarrpopdpos is Doric, here simply poetic 
colouring. The whole Andros Hymn (A.) is in the Doric dialect. 

9. éméxovres: relying on, depending on (with the dative). In Plato, ééxwo 
s set one’s mind on (Lg. 926b; cf. Plu. Aem. 8), yield oneself to (R. 399b: 
rticiple, as used here, has religious significance 

&pxi... Yipes: Isis, as protector of the King, grants him a long life and 
reign, that is, she prolongs his days. 

Aaympdv kai Anapdv: the alliterative use of these common epithets seems 
peculiar to Isidorus. 

kara)einovres: leaving behind (of the dying), bequeathing. 

11. vidor 8° viesvotot: for the epic cliché, ef. II. 11 666: vies vicovoi re: and 
Od, XXIV 515: olde 8° vieavés 

Tolot perai[ris: the Ionic form werailris is restored in preference to the 
Attic peradécc. 

12, g&rarov Eowye: the facsimile shows Zoxe. Cf. Il, XXIV 67: ¢iraros 
Lake Oeoiot Bporcsv of év ‘IRicp elowv. The line from the Iliad speaks of Hector, 
whom Zeus could not save though he loved him most of all mortals. Isidorus may 











be thinking that the King of Egypt is as beloved of Isis as Hector was of Zeus. The 


error may, however, be that of the stonen 





ason for surely the poet cannot mean 


the goddess can ¢ 





aly grieve for her favourite 
Eoxe, the iterative form of elué, as in the Homeric line, is obviously misused 

here 

ans of 





(¢i\rarov)... avdxresv: if avdxrew has its epic significance, it m 
princes, of kings. @iArarov ... andr must be similar to Baotdeds Baniéwy, an 
epithet of the King of Egypt (who here is the ruler of ‘Asia and Europe,’ 13). 

vat: in the plural, the noun is defined (Arist. Fr. 536): vieie rob Baaiéws 
kai oi a5edpoi kadoivrat avaKres. Cf. Od. 1 397. &yat is also a well known title of 











ods, for example Zeus, Apollo, Poseidon, the Dioscuri 

13. ‘Aaias re kai Eipesmns re axXdooet: the sweeping exaggeration of this 
statement is reminiscent of the formulaic ending of petitions to a Ptolemaic king, 
for example: Oeot 5oidv oot faaretiew dons xWpas He 6 HAs eloopa. It is the 
language of an imagined universal monarchy 

14. xapzoi: the interesting suggestion is made by R. Merkelbach that 
d that the reading kaproi, echoing li 
Critiche e Filologiche, Osservazioni 











us wrote Kou (= gardens, Doric 





Isid 
1 
Critico-Testuali Agli Inni Isiaci di Isidoro, La Parola del Passato,” Rivista di Studi 
Antichi, Fas. CIM, Napoli, 165, pp. 298-9. 

Boidovaw: Bpiiw is used of fruit trees, vines, etc., meaning be heavy, be 
heavily laden, bend down. The verb is epic-poetic. Cf. Il. XVI 384, Od. XIX 112 
Hes. Op. 465-6. See also 1 12 on dmewpwi. 

en’ abrdu: cf. 9 and II 2. éni (with the dative) may mean because of. See Il 








is the stonemason’s error. See “Not 
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den Age): Kapnév 6 
Toiot gépet nev 





XI 585; X. HG. 3.11; Pl. Plt, 342. It implies strong affe 
15. kapnév Te gépovrec: cf. Hes. Op. 117 (of the G 
&depe Sel5eopos Epovpa abrouarn, and 232 (in the righteous city 
‘yela. noniv Biov. 

&plwo}rlov is the reading in S) 








3 VIL 550; aplov}plns is that of Vogliano, P. 





R 


Lines 11-15 assume a mystic relationship between the moral quality of the 
King and the bounty of the harvest. It is more than the fact that a bountiful 
harvest is the probable result of good government or sound leadership. Cf. Od. 
XIX 109-14. It seems odd, incidentally, that lines 12-15 speak of the goddess in 
the third person while 1-11 and 19-36 directly address her (and her synnaoi gods). 
The lines show other peculiarities, harshness, lack of coordination (14), 
extraordinarily naive repetition (14-15), and the solecism Eoxe = Eoxe (12), 

16, avSpoxraaiat: means ‘carnage 

17. wvpidboov: the thought that one king is more than thousands of men has 














many Egyptian parallels.?° 
SxAeov: Sydow are vast crowds. It is much like mAfjOos, 18, CF. Th. IV 126, 


and Plot. 6.6.12, of a multitude at a festival: 6xAo¢ Kai éopri) Kai orparés Kai 
mAAOos. For the genitive 6xAwy, see Goodwin and Gulick, Greek Grammar, 
section 1133 ff. 

76 adv adévos: o8év0¢ is an unusual word for a godd; 
immediately by the more usual Sivas 

Sivayie: see 111, Suvdpet. 

18. wAjOos: signifies a nameless crowd. 

amnuatipwo": the verb means cause to vanish, obscure, remove from sight, 
4. 20-21: rude ode dALéoet v]dfos HIAlos ob5' amapavpwoer 








ess’ power; it is followed 


blot out utterly. Cf 
roNdE xp4vO5 KTR. See also A. 106. 

The language in 16-18 is strongly suggestive of Hes. Op. 225 ff 
238-45, 274-85, and 319-26) where people perish through no personal fault 
Compare with Isidorus’ language, the similar terms in Op. 284: anapavporépn 
-yevén, 318: 04p006, 325: pavpodat Beot and 243: arop0wiBovar bE Navi. 

For Isis as Destroyer-Avenger see M. 25, 41, 46-7; A. 158-160, and H. Oxy. 
239-42, Lines 16-18 of the present Hymn re-assert more strongly than 4-15 the 
royal goddess’ protection of her favourite, the Pharaoh. The poet supports the 
‘rightful’ King and his goddess. A reader might well surmise from lines 16-18 that 
massacres are being carried out by, or in the name of, some ‘pretender’ (12-15) 
The rightful King is seriously threatened and (in traditional language) is supported 
only by the ‘few’ (18). Yet he is ‘most dear’ to the powerful goddess (12) and 
therefore he, not his opponent, can bring the country prosperity (14-15). The 





specially 














20. CE H. J. Thissen, Studien zum Rophia. des Konigs in der 18 Dynastie," MDAIK 15, 1957, 
dekret 54, pp. 11-12, citing Erman, Literatur, pp. pp. 126-128; ef. Polybius V 82-85, Thissen shows 
179, 325-333, E, Hornung, “Zur Geschichtl. Rolle that th 





opos isan ancient Egyptian one 
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age is vague but perhaps intentionally so. It could date to the early years of 
the restoration of Ptolemy IX, when his success was in doubt. From other sources 
we know his position was doubtful until 84 B.C. The completeness of his 
subsequent destruction of Thebes betrays to us his fear of the Theban priests who 
had led the revolt. Lines 16-18 could well have been written between 88 and 84 

19-33, Summary. The second half of Hymn III begins with a new invocation 
of Isis-Hermouthis as Agathetyche, Giver of all good things. It reflects the era of 
peace succeeding the rebellion and strife of 16-18, and seems to continue lines 
12-15. Here one cannot but catch the stress on Isis’ observ: 
the ‘good,’ those loyal to the King, she easily distinguishes from the ‘bad.’ 
Moreover, she will perhaps attend the Thanksgiving festival when she can watch 
men’s behaviour at close hand, and rejoice with them in their Panegyrie on ‘the 
twentieth of Pachon and Thoth.’ At this time they will pay their ‘tenth’ to the 
goddess and her family (and by implication their homage to the King) 

19. KAM: cf. II, 137: KABOL wev apyupdrote. See note below. 

20. aupiBéfnxals: cf. IL 1 37: dpyvpdrot’ bs Xpuony augwPeBnKas. Isidorus’ 
meaning of aupPéBnxals, of course, is different. In the Iliad it is ‘bestride,’ 
meaning ‘protect’; here it means ‘go,’ or ‘move about.’ 

20-22. he. hes. fhe.» Hand 23-25: kal... fai... # Kal. For f 
repeated, see JI. 1 138, 145, and Od. XV 84-5. Cf. also h. Hom. Apollo 208: né, 
211: »212:..., 214: ppho Fr. 35: f 5€ Kixpos i Mdgos # 
Névopyos (an invocation to Aphrodite); h. Orph. XLIX 5 ff.; and ally h. 
Orph. XLII 5 ff, (to Mise a ‘daughter’ of Isis), and h. Orph. LV 15 ff. See too 
Horace Carm. Ill 21. Such formulae are epic-poetic and found very often in 
invocations. See 23 and note, end. 

21. Bopéov ASvmvdov: the adjective means sweet-smelling. The 
description of the ‘pleasant’ north wind betrays the Egyptian provenance of 
idorus’ Hymn. Cf. 1 12. Incidentally, the north wind blows all year long in 
igypt and is cooling. For instance, an Egyptian inscription from Edfu asks 
Renenutet (Hermouthis) to come in a ‘good north wind (Edfu, VII 243b). The 

nual northern or etesian winds in Egypt were thought to cause the Nile flood. 
‘The Etesians are equated here to ‘Bore 
mépara: ‘outermost regions.’ 

22. mvunds: see mvowi | 10 above. 

awrodai hediow: an epic formula; cf. Od. XII 4, and E. Ph. 504. H. Oxy, 
157-9 says of Isis: Aww ax’ avarodiic expt Brivews ad exupepel Is. 

23. "Odvueov: ef. IV 3 below. 

For Isis' association with the mountain Olympus, the traditional home of the 
Greek gods, see A. 26-27: Elow &yc3 odiWBovdos ex{ai]pwa répuar’ ‘ONfiumee 
kel xOdva pudadéav oxoroeiyova, H. Oxy. 129-30: riv ev ‘Odumw Oedy 
eba[pe}miv and Ank. 8: xpeoBiorny pakdpu» ev ‘ONuRux. oximtpov Exovoay. 
Cf. too M. 5: éye5 elt Kadvov 6vydrnp xpeoBurdrn and D. S. 127.3: ey elu 
105 vewordrov Kpdvov Oeod Oydrnp xpeoBurdrn, 


ice of the citizens’ 
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Solon 13. 2: Bedv bos 
532. The imperfect tense is 


ci 





tkaves: is epic-poetic and means ‘reach. 
aimiv ixdver obpavév. See too Od. XVIII 217, X 
odd. 

Lines 20-22, introduced by i, refer 
south, north A new series of three introduced by 7 Kai seems to begin, 
23: ‘Odvuror, 24: & ovpavcr... wer’ ablavdrowr (budgets), and 25: heAiov 
dpuara (Pdoa). The purely Greck side of the goddess’ mythology is apparent. The 
lines sound formulaic; cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses, | 61-68, for a similar topos 

24. obpave. The whereabouts of Olympos, Uranos, and the Uraniones (23, 
All that matters is that the goddess can go anywhere, passing 


ather whimsical order to the west, 








d east, 








is unimportant 
freely over all cosmic boundaries 
tye: an epic adverb. See e.g. Il. XX 155: Zede 5” Huevos yu. CF. Il. XIII 140 

and Hes. Op. 205 
per’ ddavarovot: it would seem that Isidorus has in mind s 
has that described in Stob. 1 41.45. See II 11, obpavod aarepdevros and note 
In his Hymns certain a@dvaror, among whom is Isis, judge in odpavés, 


above 
‘Hie, Isis’ son, is expressly located in allo (II 14) through which he daily 
journeys (with his mother) and which he can be said to control (cf. 25 below). All 
the living creatures of IsisHeuretria (I 3, Il 3) live on Ge, where men are 
controlled by a King whose soul is partly divine, and therefore closely associated 
(9) with the goddess-Heuretria who appears both on carth and in the 
supra-terrestrial realms (20 ff). It may well be that Isis is actually thought of as a 
ck, motherly, Demiourgos controlling the whole system from without and 
encountering men especially through the King and his Yuxy (12-15). Cf. Stob. | 
41,45; Pl. Ti. 40c; Pl. R. 530a. 

24, SuxdSew: see | 6, ebb. In Isidorus’ Hymns, Isis-Hermouthis 
irely usurped the functions of the old Greek 








Agathetyche-Deo, as the One, has e 
deities traditionally concerned with bin. She created justice (1 6); she presides 
over it from her place among the Olympians (Ill 24); during her daily 
journey with the sun, she constantly watches over and judges human actions, that 
is, she judges their Sdn and ebo¢feta (iii 27). In fact, she has become the heavenly 
judge. Her earthly house, her temple, incidentally is called 6puos bucauéraros IV 
6 

With the foregoing cf. M. 16: 76 Bixauov laxupov énoinoa; 35: €y4> rois Abuxa 
zpdoaovar reycopiar EncriOnu, 37: eyad rods buaieo dpuvoevous reycv: 38: 
rap’ éuoi 76 Sixauov ioxve; and H. Oxy. 50: &v Kurds] 7OXet Tod Bov{ae dl peirov 
rpat{.J6léKnv. See too H. Oxy. 34 

In 24-27, Isis watches from heaven over men’s bikn, that is, their relationship 
to other men, and their eboéfeta, or their relationship to the gods. See 27 and 
note below. This is a judgement of the living. But in Egyptian mythology Isis had 
always been associated with a last judgement of men's souls after death. And 
indeed she appears sometimes in Greek and Latin hymns also in her Egyptian role 
as Judge of the Dead. Cf. A. 41 ff; App. Met. XI 6;H. Oxy. 71-77, 113, 127. Itis 
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strange that in her homeland, in Isidorus’ Hymns, her interest throughout isin life 
and the living, in men’s welfare and their behaviour. She judges them like a 
parent, and a King, watching over them from above (24, 26); she rejoices with 
them, in person, participating in their festivals (28), and, most important, she 
comes instantly and in person to each whenever he calls on her in his human 
emergencies (1 34). The only condition is that they must be loyal to her and the 
's (1 35; 11 29-30, 32-33, 
and III 35-36). She can, and does, prolong life for she can ward off death by 
helping the sick (1 29-34; Il 7-8), But nothing at all is said by Isidorus about her 
power over, or judgement of men after, death 

25. hediov... @pyara fica: Plu y 
chariot, contrasts Egyptian tales of the sun’s journey by boat (de Is, 34): #Auv 5 
kal aedivnv obx &puaow Bddd moins oxtjuacr xpwmérovs nepimdeW daaw. 
Relying chiefly on Plutarch’s quotation, Miller (Isisaretalogien, p. 73 and notes, 
and p. 39, note 8) takes Isidorus’ line (25) to be purely Greek. Evidence for the 
belief in a daily journey of the Egyptian sun-god by boat is well attested; and it is 
Isis, as here, accompanied him in 
his daily journey. tsidorus’ expression, therefore, is only partly Greek 

In the other aretalogies, Isis is similarly associated with the sun: M. 45: éye 
Tapebpeto ri Tod HAiov ropeig. Cf. Harder Karpokrates, p. 27 on Ill 25. See also 
A. 137-9: ‘AeNico faodjuov duat adv [Aapmpde oyailuen Kal we Kadedor 
napébpov talvviverja 5° ke yupois ovudépou' axreiveoo Kar c{pavdlp 
aiydevra, H. Oxy. 248: od Kai peords Kal @Ale]yudrow Kupia, and 157: #\tov am 
dvaroniis Héxpr Siaews ab Empépeli|s K[ai] Bot ebppairovral | oi Beo. 

Isis is said to be car-borne in G. 17 (6upnddrat). Delatte refers to coins of the 














King, her ‘son.’ Constantly she listens and answers pra 








ch, commenting on the sun’s journey by 


also well attested (especially in late texts) th: 











Roman Empire which show her in a chariot. See Roscher, Lexikon Il, p. 424, Cf 
A. 30-32: kai mvpoévrisp 'A€Nuov resheav deyHrropa gaivona KK ee TOV 
eiDiveokov, Apuleius has a 
rotas orbem, luminas sole 

26. Kéauov: Kéoyov, 76 (cf. éxav) is not found elsewhere. The late meaning 
of kéopos (the whole inhabited world of men) is meant here. Cf. OGIS 458, 40: 
IGRom. 1V 982; Ev. Matt. 16.26. Men, not the physical world, are the goddess’ 
real concern 

karorretiovea: the sun is frequently mentioned as watching men’s acts from 
above, See égopaiva, 28 below. Zeus also keeps a like watch. In the aretalogies 
Isis has replaced Zeus. See bucéfeuc, 24 

Isis watches men from above: M. 44-45: &yc) év raik rod jdiou airyais et, 
by naped peta rj Tod iAiov mopeia. In M. 16-30, 32-38, and 5: 
a goddess of men’s moral life 
the sky. See H. Oxy. 87-8 for similar titles: é» Eadquew Kardnrw (cf. y 
Groningen, De P. Oxy. on 87-8); 93: &y ‘Pewoxopotdow mavtén{rw; 129: rv 
roNowogbaduloly; Ank. 10: navde[p]ki, and Kaibel, Epigrammata 985, 3-4 
(Philae): &v0Ja navo[x]revovoay. . . Elow [6dov ous$lew] xoopov émorayérny. 


more cosmic, less visual, image of her (Met. XI 14): tu 























she is essentially 





over which she can watch as she journeys daily in 
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dmavra: cf. Hes. Op. 267: névra ibciv Atéc b¢0aduds Kal mdvra voroas. 

27. avSpcav aoeBeav Te Kai eboeRécw: aaeins means unholy, not respecting 
the gods, i.e. morally wrong, and (in Egypt) rebellious. For the last, see OGIS 
90.23: role Emowaxdeiow els abriv aoeféow. Dittenberger defines aoepels in 
Egypt: “qui seditionem fecerant quia rex deus habetur, qualibet rebellio in 
impietatis crimen incurrit.” Cf. OGIS 90.26: rods & abrijt aoefeig navrac 
BépOewper. For aoéfeuw, see also OGIS 90.383, 117, 120; 262.15; 48.11; and SB 
5680.21. 

‘The traditional formula in Egypt for the rebel against the (divine) King, was 
avepiic ... Beoiaw &xOpdc. See L. Koenen, “Ein Einheimischer Gegenkoenig in 
‘Aegypten,"" Chronique 34, 1959, pp. 110 ff., and C. B. Welles, JRS 28, 1938, pp. 
41-9, P. Yale Inv. 1528. Impiety and treason always had been considered 
synonymous in Egypt. Conversely, loyalty to the King was ‘piety’: ebaéBeua. Cf 
per, line 28. There is not the precise distinction between dikn and eboéfeva in 
Egyptian thought that there is in Greek. See 24, 6ucdters above. When Isidorus 
speaks of men’s eboéBew, he is probably speaking as an Egyptian subject and 
means both loyalty to the King and to the royal goddess, Isis; btxn to him may be 
much the same 

xalopioa: cf. Karonretovoa 26, above. Isis’ watch from above over men’s 
morals is stressed in lines 24, 26, 27. See M. Vandoni, Prolegomena II, 1953, I 
‘Tempio di Madinet-Madi e Gli Inni di Isidoro, p. 118 notes 26-27. One strongly 
suspects that what Isidorus really means is that Isis watches to see who is loyal 
and who is not. For her watch also at close hand, see line 28 

28. doe: ‘in this place.’ 

rape: cf. 13 above and note. It is an epic term for a god's presence at feasts, 
etc. See Il, X 217. CF. Il, 11 458. It has the additional meaning, of course, of ‘be 
present and help.’ CF. Il, XVII 472; Od. XIII 393; A. Pers. 235; E. Or. 1159, etc 

iia» aperfv: individual virtue, individual goodness, i.e. loyalty to the King, 

The expression is very strange if it refers to the goddess’ own dperi (= vis 





























divina). If it does, she observes her own ‘virtue’ as she attends the festival. This (to 
us) is mysterious language following what is singularly clear. Conceivably it could 
mean the annual ‘miracle’ of the harvest as evidence for her arete. At that time 
there was tangible evidence of a power at work, producing men's prosperity and 
good luck (uéyaha xépires, mobros). Cf. 4-6. Apuleius also refers to the 
‘miracle’ of prosperity bestowed on adherents of the Egyptian cult, Met. XI 30: 
liberalis . .. providenti 

‘The phrase, however, is much more simply taken as ‘individual goodness’ or 
‘virtue.’ This meaning is also entirely appropriate to the context where it echoes 
lines 24 and 27. In the first century B.C. iws most frequently means ‘belonging 
to an individual’ as opposed to Kowdc; and the usual meaning of aper# (of an 
individual) is ‘moral excellence, virtue’ (see Arndt and Gingrich, Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament, 1949-1952). apertw here is probably equivalent 
to ebaéBevav and possibly Saaooivny, 
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EgopGae: cf. Karonretw, 26. epopdeo is used in epic-poetic formulaic 
language for observation (of humans) by the sun. Cf. Il. III 277: 8s névr' agopac 
kai mavr’ Enaxodet. Zeus also watches men: ... ds Te Kal GAAove avOpusrous 
%¢op@ Kal ravrat ds tH Gudprp, as does Dike (Od. XIX 260) and the gods 
generally (Od. XVII 487). The verb is also used of keen human observation (Hde. 
110). 

29. repmouévn: cf. réepyw 5, repgdévres I] 27, and notes. 

@ipaow: the more usual long upsilon is here a short vowel. 

Gun ails: the @ndai were probably not blood sacrifices. At Thebes, in the 
New Kingdom, participants of Thermouthis’ cult erected altars and sacrificed 
harvest offerings at fixed festivals (Kees, Gotterglaube, pp. 56 ff.). The ‘Greek? 
Oundai here, in which Isis-Hermouthis delights, probably therefore are first-fruits 
and incense, that is, the customary sacrifice to Renenet-Hermouthis, goddess of 
the cereal . Cf. Macrobius, Satr. 1.7.15, and V. Tran Tam Tinh, Le Culte 
d'Isis d Pompéi, Plate XXIII. The poipa Sexarn (11 23) and Sexarn (32), in reality 
a tax and not a sacrifice, would have been pre the first of the Panegyris 
and paid probably directly to the temple (see II 24 and note). The Ro#aio’ re Kai 
Oundais (29) were a later part of the Thanksgiving rites. The words are an archaic 
Greek formula; the dekdrn (32) is noticeably not part of it. The offering of the 
tenth (as stated above) was delivered directly to the temple granaries. See II 23 
and note. 

This is the only mention in Isiac Greek hymns of libations and, in fact, of 


























ented 











any offerings. Even prayer to Isis is not mentioned in the other aretalogies, 
s that it was a natural response of the initiated. 
Lucius’ gifts seem to 
nd for the trappings and general show of his 
here is, however, evidence for sacrifices to Isermouthis at Medinet 
large al situated south of the latest portal 
Tran Tam Tinh, Le Culte d'lsis a Pompéi Plate XXIII, shows a priest 
landed and bears what appears to 


although we know from Apulei 
Apuleius, however, does not 
prepare 

initiation. 
Madi in the 
And V 
attending a large altar in the foreground, It is 
be flaming incense and fruit. Plate XII(4) shows another altar of bur 
and Plate XXIV shows another larg 
heaped thereon, but it is difficult to make out. 

30. Lovxou: IV 23, I 9, Loxovedmec. There is much evide: 
Suchos’ continued association with the area about the town of Arsinoe 
accounts, the Fayum is Aun and & Aywirns (voudc). The term 
Coptic: ‘Phiom’ means sea; the district was considered to be the site of the great 
primeval sea. (Cf. Kees, Ancient Egypt, pp. 214 ff.). Herodotus says its chief city 
was Kpoxo&(e)ov médtc, which is shown in Egyptian texts to be famous for its 
very ancient sanctuary of the crocodile god Sbk. (See H. Gauthier, Nomes, n. 7, 
and references; D. S. 1 89; and Str. XVII 1, 35 

Crocodilopolis was renamed ‘Arsinoe’ by Ptolemy Il. (See H. Gauthier, 
Nomes, n, 7, Brady, Reception, quoting U. Wilcken, Zeits. Gesells. fir Erdkunde, 








ntion offerings; rat 








him for the goddess’ service 









of the first century B.C 
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altar in the midst of worshiper: 
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22, ) At Arsinoe F. Petrie found 
frequent references to Sebek and a cemetery of innumerable mummified 
crovodiles. (See Petrie, Hawara, Biahmu, and Arsinoe, pp. 9 ff.) Not one but 
humerous crocodile cults existed. In the Hymns of Isidorus, Sokonopis is more or 
Jess a local form of the great god Suchos. These cults must have also flourished 
throughout the whole Delta region (particularly in the west), bue the centre of 
Sbk’s worship seems always to have been in the Fayum. 

‘Apowoetraw: the city, Crocodilopolis, although re-named Arsinoe by 
Prolemy II for his second wife, continued to be known by its ancient name as 
well. Cf, Pliny, H, N. V 61. One of the greatest national projects of the Prolemies 
Was the second Ptolemy’s reclaiming of the Fayum, which had reverted by 
Hellenistic times to a large marsh called Lake Moeris. See Bell, JEA 29, 1943, pp. 
37-50. Under Philadelphus’ influence, many new Greck towns were built and 
settled throughout the enlarged Fayum, and its periphery which was chiefly 
Yesert. See Zovxov, 30. The Medinet Madi Hellenistic temple-complex stands in 
and is later than Philadelphus. The ancient name of the 
nd its history are unknown. 

This whole district was not originally independent, but part of the 21st 
Nome of Upper Egypt. And it is not known if, when it was re-organized by 
Prolemy Il, the newly enlarged area became a separate Lake District or remained 
part of the old Nome XXI of the Pharaohs. Probably some change occurred for 
Agwn (or & Aqvirns vouds) disappeared completely in the last years of Ptolemy 
I Philadelphus (ca. 246 B.C.) and became instead (6) ‘Apowoirns vouds or, as 
here, Zovxou vowds ‘Apowoetrsv. See H. Gauthier, Nomes, n. 7. 

31. naupidew evcdv: mingled, or mixed, tribes or races. For the €0vn of 
the Arsinoite Nome after 148 B.C., see J. F. Oates, YCS 18, 1963, pp. 72 ff. By 
the first century B.C. it is abundantly clear that few families would be of unmixed 
had been taking place; probably an entirely new ethnic 
group and culture was emerging in the Fayum. See below, ¢6vaiv. 

eOvesv: Ptolemy II had colonized the cities of his newly reclaimed Arsinoite 
Nome with soldiers. When Egyptian natives settled with them, the institutions of 
the two peoples flourished side by side. Foreig 
reclaimed land of the Fayum together (cf. Brady, Reception, pp. 13 ff. and 30) 
did not face, as in the rest of Egypt, an old established civilization. The effort to 
preserve a XIlth Dynasty chapel within the Hellenistic temple at Medinet Madi 
Undoubtedly betrays the newcomers’ efforts to associate themselves with 
authentic relics of Egypt's remote past. And, of course, at or near Crocodilopolis 


22, p. 85, and Otto, Priester und Tempel, 1.2, n. 2 

















the remote south, 
immediate south are 


















descent. Intermarr 











ners and natives entering the newly 














a native settlement with an elaborate temple had also endured. 

After the middle of the second century B.C., large, prosperous temple 
establishments, as in the rest of Egypt, became in the Fayum religious focal points 
for all inhabitants. By 145-30 B.C. Grecks seem generally to have accepted the 
native deities (sce Brady, Reception, p. 16). That is (by implication), the foreign 
population and their descendants in this area resorted to the worship of the 
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crocodile god, Souchos, Hermouthis the harvest goddesss, and hero-gods like 
Permarres and Amenophis. (See Brady, Reception, p. 34 quoting Aegyptus 7, 
1926, pp. 113-38, and Festschrift Ebers, pp. 107-116. For Permarres, see Archiv 4 
P. 211). There was emerging with the new, mixed ethnic group, a religious culture 
that drew from both Greek and Egyptian cults 

32. elxade unvi Naxcsv Kai Owt0: for unvi Maxuiv see I 26, 

elxd’t: for the 20th of a month in the Greek ca 
day, see Hes. Op. 792-3. This, howeve 
the fixing in the Fayum of Pachon 

Pachon 20 and Thoth are to be taken here as one fixed date. Cf. Il 26, 
above, where only the month is given. Isidorus states there that tithes are paid and 
the harvest Panegyrie is celebrated in Pachon. For another reference to Pachon 20 
at Medinet Madi see Vogliano, Mostra delle Antichita, Tav. 27, quoted by M 
Vandoni, Prolegomena 11, 1953, 11 Tempio di Madinet-Madi e Gli Inni di Isidoro, 
p. 118, n, 32 

We know from the dedications on the pillars at the south portal that the 





bove. 
great, or lucky, 
may have had little or nothing to do with 








endar as 








20 as a festival 











Proastin and its lions were dedicated on Pachon 2. Thoth, traditionally the first 
month of the Egyptian year, is joined here to Pachon by kai; like Isidorus’ nouns 
joined in this way, it is probably in the same case as 
equated to Pachon 20 and to be translated: on the 20th of 
and Thoth. The d 
month-names. 
Isidorus must be following a p 
calendars and religious events — design a 


chon. It is therefore 








he month of Pachon 





fe in Thoth is not given; wnvi almost surely goes with both 


ctice elsewhere attested in references to 





y of observation in terms both of 





the civil and religious calendars. With both an old temple lunar calendar and a 
d the 
civil calendar the probable designee in the other, it is difficult to make firm 


lunar schematic calendar as possibil 





ies for one aspect of the double date, 3 





determinations. 

The date of the harvest festival of Hermouthis seems to have been Pachon 1 
(of the civil calendar; see also M, Vandoni, Prolegomena Il, 1953, 1 Tempio di 
Madinet-Madi ¢ Gli Inni di Isidoro, p. 118, n. 32, quoting Alliot, Les Cults 
d'Horus @ Edfou, p. 227), but Isidorus, contrary to what we might expect, does 
not mention either this traditional date, Pachons 1, or even 2, the date on which 
the pre 
Pachon 20 and Thoth’ must be related to that well known date, Pachon 1 (or 2), 











stin and lions were dedicated to Hermouthis and Sokonopis. Yet his 








for one can hardly suppose the ‘Pachon’ of Hymn Il and ‘Pachon 20° of Il are 
festivals not connected with the well known ancient Harvest and Thanksgiving 
event 


As to Thoth, the first day was traditionally the Egyptian New Year and 
associated with all sorts of Isiac celebrations: the heliacal rise of Sothis-Isis, the 
coming of the Nile flood (Osiris), and Isis’ marriage. Hymns If and III are, 
however, not at all concerned with any of these. Rather, they were written 








specifically for the goddess’ Harvest Festival eight months later and the 
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See II 23 and note: 


Nile flood had just arrived at the Fayum 
Thoth must be not a Thoth-festival 


presentation to her at that time of the apomoira tax 
Reference to the New Year when the 
Lake would be quite inappropriate. Therefore, 
but merely a date which is equated to the given d: 

Sexdryp: cannot be taken with @ux9. It would have to be Sexdry. It 


must refer to the (uoipav) Bexdmnv of II 23. Here it is the direct object of 


ate in Pachon. 


&yov[ res (32). See below. 
dyovirlelcl: see Sexdrnv above. For the meaning, ‘celebrate a festival 
dpriw or topriv (33) &yew, see Hat. | 147, 150. (Cf. éopriv novel of Lxx Ex 
23.16.) The participle probably governs both nouns. It is an instance of zeugma 
festival. Literally, the tenth itself and the 

Feast may both be thc gs to the goddess and her synnaoi gods. 
33, “Ayxéns Zokovcmt: cf. 11 8-14, 32-33, IV 5-6. The goddess’ festivals, like 
Anchoes and Sokonopis, her ‘family’ of gods. The 
frequently associated with the harvest-goddess 








bring (their) tenth and celebrate th 





ight of as 0 





the temple cult, are shared by 
local forms of Suchos were 
Hermouthis (see Il 9 and note); 
commonly called Napre, the corn-god (see Il 13 and note 
is, in fact, equated here to three goddesses, Hermouthis, Den 


and Isis’ ancient association with Osiris is hid 
is undoubtedly related more 





Hermouthis’ son, 





nd Anchoes may repre 








The great goddess Isis 
ter, and Agathe 
den in Sokonopis’ name, 





Tyche, 
See Sokonopis, Il 9). Anchoes — The Living One 
closely to Horus than Napre. (See II 13. 

34-36. Summary. In the conclusion to Hymn Ill, 
e divine Healer, to Isidorus. 


Isis-Hermouthis and her 


family of gods are asked to send Paean, thi 

34. pehavnddpe: the same epithet is used to describe Isis’ priests at 
who dedicate gifts to her and her family (second century B.C.). See SIG 97 
IG X14 1249, 1250 = SIG 1134 (cf. IG X14 1226); and Bull Inst, 1874, p. 105. 
Toit occurs in h. Orph. XVII 9 (to Mise, a daughter of Isis). 
d claborating on pedavngopés says: palla nigerrima 
Cf. Janus 1, 1896-97, pp. 194 ff, 205, 


Delos 





pedavndop: 
Apuleius translating 
splendescens atro nitore (Met. XI 3-4 
“Das Gewand der Isis.” In the last, her robe is 
wears a dark robe, Plate XIV. 

jun: cf. 1 36, ebedaros. The adjective seems to be a synonym for aos, 
which is frequent in Orphic hymns. See h. Orph. XVIIb 9; XVIII 19. 

35. ovvpaoe: cf. II 10. 

36, Nady: Tacjuv is Homer's physician of the Olympian gods. 
‘Pajawon’ as a healing deity in Linear B, see Ventris and Chadwick 
Mycenean Greek, p. 126; and J. Chadwick, The Decipherment of 








to be ‘Egyptian.’ Isermuthis 





For 
Documents in 
Linear B, p. 124. Mycenaean Pajawon is obviously Paieon or Paian of later Greek 
and Apollo's antecedent, or ‘son.’ Cf. E. Ale. 121-126 and 220-225. Later, Paicon 
could be a title of other gods and meant generally ‘Healer.’ But in Egypt, Pacan 
od and is addressed as Giver of the Nile; or he is 
a hymn to Asklepios (see Powell, Collectanea 
he is probably the Greco 











himself seems still to be a 
Apollo as at Prolemais, in 
Alexandrina, p. 138. In the present passage 








gy ptian 
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Imouthes-Apollo-Asclepios. See C. Kerenyi, Asklepios, Archetypal Image of the 
Physician's Existence, trans. R. Manheim, p. 82. 
asa god at Medinet Madi, see SEG VIII 545. 

' have Professor E. G. Turner of University College, the University of 
London, to thank for the above reference to ‘Pajawon.” 





For Apollo (= Paian 


Hymn IV (Plate IX, 


Tis abe &yvov EBeus' lepév “Epyodo weyiorn; 
ois Beds EwwriaGn ranepod paxdpwe 
‘Qc aimiv Kai ébvrov tonunsoar’ Odvuxov 
Anot bYiornt “laud Beopopdpeot 
5 Kai 'Ayxdne vied Kal baiuonr ayabese 
aavérors Spyov edpe Sucarérarov. 
Alyinrov Twa gaot yevéadat Beiov dvakra, 
bs ndons xeipas Kips tkedavn, 
Toto, evoeBéa, Svduer rdon re peyiorn|e 
10 dg KA€os Kai dperiv Eoxer loovpdvrov. 
Torx yap Kai yaia bmiKoos fw re Odhaooa 
kai noraydv névriw vdyara Ka\\uppdw, 
kai mvo.ai avénew Kai Hus, ds YuKd d€y706 
area gaver rdow dpinperdas. 
15 Kai mrnvcv re yévn duouadév Exdvev adrod 
kai rds émoréddeov ndvra éntixoa fy. 
AijAov robr’ gory bri pvea EKdvev adrob 
Gs of rv iepcsw ypdup" dvadetduevor 
ddoKovaw more rodrov émworeiavra Kopusvny, 
20 aww Te éxorodicor HABE Gépova ddow 
od yp Env Boorés avrip, 005° &k Bporod fev dvax{ros. 
@N4 Bevd weyGdov Exyov0s devdov, 
Louxou nayKpdropos weydAou yeyddov re weyiorou 
Saiuovos rob ayabod vide vat eodyn, 
Mnrpordrusp rotrou 5° toriv feoie & ueplworiis 
‘Aupuw, Os Kai Zed "ENAA50s #5" ‘Aaias 
tobvexa Kai ris névra émjxoa, 600" éni yaine 
éprera Kai rqvcv odpavieow re yévn, 
ofvoua 6° fv naranév ror; Kai ris 765° EOnxe 
30 Kolpavos 4 Baaihets é 71 ABavdreww; 
6 Opevas Leovdars, d¢ obpavod Eonep’ apeix 
obvop' OnKe Kaév HAiov ebperyéos 
Eppnvevoduevor 5° Atyinrioc ofvoua rotrou 








oxovedr| 











rat, 
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Tloppaudvpnv Kdzi$ovar, rév ueyar, aédvarov 
35 Oadpa 8 xai napasdotov ey éodxo[ujoa map’ G\dwr, 
Gos Ender & Sper Gkoor Kai lorie. 
Aagadéwe 5é pablus te wap avipaw Tv ioTopoivTwn 
rabra Kai abréc eyed mavr’ dvaypayayevos 
hpmivnva’ "ENAnot Geod Bivapiv re Gvaxros, 





40 e¢ Bpolfroljréc 005" érepos Eoxev lanv divapw. 
Toiduspos 
Eypaye 
5, Eoxovdme Vogliane 9. peviorn{e Vogliano 12. xaddip {a} duw Vogliano wardiopduw V. V 





Bi, dor|role Veghano: &saxtros V.V. 25. neploriic Vogliano ' 35, todx{ovloa Voglano: todxoluloa 


Hondi 


Who built this holy temple to greatest Hermouthis? 
What god remembered the All-Holy One of the Immortals? 
He marked out the sacred shrine as a high Olympos. 
For Deo Highest, Isis Thesmophorus 

5 for Anchoes the Son, and the Agathosdaimon, Sokonopis, 
‘Immortals (all), he created a most fitting (or most just) haven. 
A certain one, they say, was born a divine King of Egypt, 
he appeared on earth as Lord of all the World, 
rich, righteous, and omnipotent, 

10 he had fame, yes, and virtue that rivalled the god: 
for to him the earth and sea were obedient, 
(and) the streams of all the beautiful-flowing rivers, 
‘and) the breath of the winds, and the sun which shows sweet light, 
‘and) on his rising (is) visible to all. 

5 The races of winged creatures with one accord would listen to him 








and he instructed all who heard his voice 
The fact is clear that the birds obeyed him 
as those who have read the Sacred S 
speak of this hing once entrusting a written message to a crow 

20 and she flew off with the letter, bearing his utterance (?, 
lor: she returned bearing a verbal message together with a written reply). 





iptures 


It is so) for he was not a mortal man, nor was he son of a mortal man 
but as offspring of a god 
(even) of Souchos, all powerful, very great, omnipotent, 
and the Agathosdaimon, he the son appeared on earth as a King. 
25 The maternal grandfather of this god is the Distributor of Life, 
Ammon, who is Zeus of Hellas and Asia. 
For this reason all things heard his voice, all things 
that move on earth and the races of winged he 





great, and eternal, 








nly creatures. 
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What was the name of this one? What ruler, 
30 what king, or who of the Immortals, determined it? 

(Why) the one who nurtured him, Sesodsis, he who has gone to the Western 

Heaven, 

gave him a fair name, ‘Son of the Golden Sun. 

When the Egyptians say his name (in their language) they call (him, 

‘Porramanres, the Great, Deathless. 
35 Ihave heard from others a miracle that is a riddle 

how he ‘navigated on the desert by wheels and sail 

Reliably learning these facts from men who study history, 

I myself have set them all up on inscribed pillars 

and translated (into Greek) for Greeks the power of a Prince who was a god, 
40 power such as no other mortal has possessed. 

Isidorus 


wrote (it 


Hymn IV is a sacred story from Egyptian scriptures retold by Isidorus to 
enlighten the Greeks 

1-6, Summary. Who founded the temple to the goddess and her two synnaoi 
gods? In answer Isidorus tells his story of the god-king, Porramanres, who 





founded the temple-community (7-36 
1. &eq': an epic-poetic verb for constructing large projects. 

iepév: the temple-complex, manifestly Greco-Egyptian in origin, is referred 

Xilth Dynasty 

large Hellenistic temples, and a priestly community engaged in the 





to as Olympos (3) and as an anchorage ot haven (6). It included 
chapel, sever: 





cults of at least three gods (5) as well as of the divine founder. 76 iepdv here 





ans the temple-community rather than merely the material structure. 
Eppovit: see 1 1; Il 2, 29; Ill 1, above; also Plates 1X. XII. For her 
Thanksgiving festival at the temple, see Il 21-28 and Il 28-33. 

2 possibly for roioc. A parallel seems to be 
Mlrodepais for Mrodepaios. See P. Par. Wiss. 23. 19, 29 (165 B.C. and P, Teb. 
24.81 (117 B.C.). Wilhelm thought of reading riow instead of mote: from this he 
conjectured rie (ig) was meant (Sitz. Ber. Wiener Akad, 224, 1946 (1) p. 47), But 
the photograph shows mous with a clear five-bar sigma, However neither the pi nor 





mois: a puzzling readin; 








the iota are entirely clear in the photogra 





h, while the omicron seems deeper 
clearer, and smaller than these letters. See Plate IX. 

Geds: the photograph shows the final letter clearly as =, which could be an 
incomplete yptian king, Porramanres, of 34. On 
the divinity of the Egyptian King, see Frankfort, Kingship, pp. 26-3: 
euvyo0n: cf. waBévres Il 21 above. The act of recalli 
to the deity 
3. The line is to be best construed as: kai GBvrov tonueusoar’ a ainiv 





e-bar sigma. The god is the 








or heeding, implies 
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‘Onvpnov. Burov is faultily scanned: short-long-short. 

eonunesoar’: for éonuewioaro. For the use of n = €t, see Mayser, 
Grammatik, 2(1) 74. The verb seems to mean mark by milestones, mark out for 
neself (as in Plb. 3.39.8; 21.28.9. The reference is probably to the Egyptian 


ceremony of ‘drawing the cord,” that is, surveying. See line 1. The same ceremony 


lief within one of the Medinet Madi temple's hypostyle halls 


is shown in a rel 
There the king is shown leading in 


leading into the XlIth Dynasty temple 
‘drawing the cord’ (or measuring the ground 
Vogliano, S. R., p- 23; also A. Moret, Du Caractére religieus de la Royauté 





for the temple's foundation. See 











pharaonique, p. 132, plate 
aimiv: it is interesting to note that the 
|. See Chapter I, note 14. For the cliché, albv obpavéy, see Solon 


innermost XIIth Dynasty shrine was 


on an upper leve 
13.21-22 (quoted at III 23 
‘Onvuirov: see III 23; also ainiy immediately above. Like Olympus, any 

thly dwelling-place for gods. The 





Egyptian temple was considered an © 
temple-community could also be viewed as an ‘i 
See Rochemonteix, Oeuvres choisis (189 

4. Anot: cf. 1 3; Ill 2, above and notes. Here as in 1, Ano) is qualified by 


of the world, a microcosm. 








byiomn 

byiorn: see 1 3 above. Cf. 11 

Beapoddpos: cf. 1 6, Beopotc, abor 
Thesmophorus, see Miller, Isisaretalogien, p. 26, note 2. Deowogépos is a common 
‘eck epithet for Demeter. See for example Hat. V1 91, 134; D. S. 1 14. I is used 
also of Persephone (Ar. Th. 83; Pi. fr. 37) and of Dionysus (h. Orph. XVII 1). Isis 
obviously been given an Eleusinian title. Milller considers the epithet 
Thesmophorus came directly from her assimilation with Demeter, and not from 
Egyptian theology, although several of the Egyptian gods in the New Kingdom 
were ‘law-givers’ (Miller, Isisaretalogien, pp. 26-7)- 

M. 4 also states (of Isis): &yed ele  Beopoddpoc Kadoupérn. 


5. 


also 1 3, Anoi. For a bibliography of 














ion of the line seems to be 





he sc 





eal "Ayxont vleat Kal Baluor{s) ByadGK Lonovesne 


“Ayxéne vicse: see II 13-14. Cf. ibid., 32-33; 111 33, 35. 

Saipovt ayabc Loxovedmt: see 11 9-12; cf. II 33, 35. 

6. bppor: cf. OG phor of ‘gaining harbour’ as a refuge from 
the ‘storms’ of life seems to have been a common one in ancient times. Cf. E. Ba. 
902: Euye xeua, Ayéva 5’ Exxxev, and Corp. Herm. Vil 1-2: owrnpias dui 
For a similar use of dppos cf. Bion ap. D. L. IV 48: 6 rev Kaxav bpyos and IG 
2.2081: Biov mevoavra xpds Spuov. A useful summary of ancient evidence for 
Sppos is found in C. Bonner, “Desired Haven," HThR 34, 1941, pp. 49-67. 

For Hathor (perhaps equated to Isis) as a saving goddess of the sea, see 
Morenz, Ag. Religion, pp. 247 ff. Isis herself is entitled opuiorpua, H. Oxy. 15-16, 
and 74; and Isis’ priest tells Lucius: Ad portum quietis ... . venisti (App. Met. XI 
15.1. 
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eipe: founded, created, Cf. I 8; also ebpérpia I 3; 11 3. This is a non-Greek 
meaning assumed by the verb. Cf. LJS, ebpioxw III. 

Sucawrarov: for Isis associated with ducaooivn, Bixn, Sixaiog, KTR, see 1 6 
(cb5ucén), and Il 24 (ucdSets). For the later meaning, see LSJ Bixaios B. But see 
also note on III 2+ 

7-36. Summary. These 30 lines tell the story of the miracles of the god-king 
and folk-hero, Porramenres (34), son of Sesodsis (31). He is usually considered to 
have been the Xilth Dynasty Pharaoh variously known as Amenemhet [III], 
Amenemes, Ameres, Lamaris, Lambares, Moirios, and Moiris. In the late period 
the folk-hero’s name appears as Porramanres, Poremanres, Premanres, Premarres, 
Permarres, Pramares, Prammares, and Porimandres of the magical texts. These 

Pharaoh Mantes 

Traditionally Porramanres was associated with the successful control of the 
waters of the Fayum lake, Lake Moeris; and so his name had continued to be 
remembered in the Fayum where, in the late Ptolemaic era, he was the object of 
the popular folk-cult. One suspects it was fostered by Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
(see III 30) who had built a new irrigation system and planted many colonies of 
Greeks and Egyptians in the newly reclaimed land. Isidorus ignores Philadelphus’ 
works, The statue of Porramanres had been set up in Fayum temples beside those 
of the royal gods and local divinities like Hermouthis and Sokonopis. A synod of 
Permarres had been established by Soter II’s predecessor. 

From the evidence of the hieroglyphic inscriptions on the walls of the XIIth 
Dynasty chapel at Medinet Madi, both Amenemhet Ill and Amenemhet IV we 
remembered at the temple, Isidorus does not use this Dynastic name nor does he 
m es’ successor, but he does correctly name Sesodsis (= 
King’s father. Sesostris II 
immediately preceded Amenemhet Ill. See W. Helck, Untersuchungen 2« 
Manetho und den Aegyptischen Kénigslisten, 1956, pp. 60 ff. Cf. the incorrect 
surmise of Herodotus (II 101-2) and Diodorus (I 51.5) 

Although the name Porramanres is well known in the Fayum, at the Medinet 
Madi temple Isidorus’ Hymn alone mentions him. Moreover, his story of 
Porramanres’ pet crow (19-20) is corroborated by Aelian’s tale of the tomb and 
stele of Pharaoh Mares’ pet crow at Arsinoe-Crokodilopolis (Ael. de Nat. An. VI 
7). 





names seem all to m 

















ntion Porramani 








Sen-Usert, Sesostris) as the Dynastic name of thi 











7. dvakra: see Ill 12, above. 

8. mdons xeipas (kipws): cf. III 12-13. It means the whole earth. Cf. Ank. 
9; H. Oxy, 121; and A. 7-9, This is probably not merely Hellenistic universalism 
The ancient concept was even more bombastic, that the Egyptian king was the 
successor to the Creator, and so in his origin he was close to, if not in reality, the 
prototype of all kings. He was, in imagery, the champion of all cosmic order. See 
Frankfort, Kingship, pp. 148-9. 

etegdvn: for exgaivo referring to human birth, see Il. XIX 104: ompepov 
Gvbpa gdwod_ Edel éxpaiver. In the passive it also means to shine forth, as in 
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1. XIX 17, and may (perhaps by borrowing the metaphor of the sun) refer to a 
sudden appearance, an epiphany. In Egyptian thinking the sun is the prototype of 
the Pharaoh. See ¢€7106, 13, below. 

9. eboepéa: cf. Il 6; Ill 4, 27. As in Il 6, wealth and moral goodness are 
concomitant: goodness brings wealth. The king is expected to be in tune, as it 
vere, with the divine, and the mediator between his people and the gods. He will 
himself be blessed, and able to bless his people with material re 

Suvdyer raont re weyiarmt: he is the strongest of all the kings in the world, 
For this use of the dative see Kihner-Gerth, Grammatik, 2(1).433 ff. Translate: 
of omnipotent power 

10. Kdépos Kai aperhy... laovpdvov: cf. Od. VIII 74: KA€os odpavdr 
tkave. With apert = virtue, power, etc. compare III 28 above. pers usually, of a 
human, ranges from g 
a god is equivalent to divina wis; it is discussed above, 111 27. Isidorus uses the 
word in its fullest sense here for the King is both man and god 

‘The metre is faulty. Of «Aéoc the second syllable is scanned as short in spite 
of the two consonants following. Also kai, here long, would be shortened by a 
better poe! 

In 
The Egyptian King is sa 
elemental power as is described here. He is, for instance, often equated to the Nile 








eral moral excellence to a specific virtue, But the aret 








11-14 the King is Lord of all the elements, earth, water, air, and fire: 





J in inscriptions ro have had much the same vast 
as Bringer of Fertility and Riches. For references from the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods, see D. Mille 
beginning of the Egyptian New Year, the king repeated Horus’ victory over Seth, 
that is, the Nile’s annual conquest of the w 
OGIS 90.23-7 (the Rosetta Decree: 

13, vo1al avéycov: see 1 10 

é€yy0s: the Egyptian king is Horus, the sun-god. The same god both makes 
the physical sun shine and sits on the throne of Egypt. The verb h’i is used for the 
risir 





Isisaretalogien, p. 62, n. 10. Annually on Thoth 1, the 








tern desert's drought and winds. See 





of the.sun and the appearance of the Pharaoh at his accession, at festivals, 
ankfort, Kingship, p. 57. 
14. apimpenéwe: conspicuously, visibly, so as to be easily seen. It refers to 
the King's power over the physical sun and is theological. Its prominence in the 
line shows it is significant: the King being the True Sun (Re etc.) controls Helios 
who is the True Sun’s visible image. See Frankfort, Kingship, p. 57; append 
implies that #Mtos can be seen; the True Sun cannot 
15. ExAvev: cf. 1 35; II 32; III 19, above. C. B. Welles suggests that the king 
appears to have b ind of Orpheus. The anecdote begun in line 15 runs 
through to 20. fe 
16. émoréXdew ... fv: an awkward periphrasis for énéoreAde. Line 16 
appears to repeat 15 (sce 17 and note below). The lines could be an instance of 
lled Oriental Parallelismus Membrorum. See Milller, Isisaretalogien, p. 74 








and on his throne. See 








the so- 
(reM. 
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émijxoa: contrast bmjKoos, U1; émyixoos, possibly more literal than bmyju005, 
may mean listening, giving ear to. 

17. Spvea Exdvev... abrod: repeats 15 and ra5"... mdvra emmixoa, 16. 
repetition occurs in lines 2 and 7. Cf. Ill 14-15. 

18. rev iepcsv: may be ‘of the temples.’ But oi iepod may also mean the 
initiated, the members of a religious colony. See IG V 1.1390. |, 

Yedun’ avaretduevor: see Call. Epigr. 25: 1d epi wots yodup' 
avadetduevos. Isidorus’ expression closely resembles it. See too ibid., 23.4. 
Apparently Isidorus cannot read hieroglyphs. Welles suggests that ray lepav 
‘Yayn" dvadekdpevor may be a periphrasis metri gratia for such a phrase as 
lepoypaupareic. 

This is evidence for holy scripture in hieroglyphs. A magical papyrus from 
Leyden mentions a holy scripture by ‘birds’ (dpveoyAuguori). See P. Mag. Leid. W 
2.37, 4. 

19. émoreiNavra: supply elat. It stands for émoreidat. Cf. the periphrasis 
emoré\dww ... fv 16, Periphrases such as this are a Koine characterist 
Appendix 

kopuivnv: for reference to what appe 
VI 7, quoted by Vogliano, P. R., p. 47. 
Egypt see D. S. I 87.8; XVII 49.5, See also the summary of 7-36 above. 

20. émorodico: emorddov is a diminutive of émorods}. There is a jingle here 
with émoré\Xww in 16, and émwredavra in 19, 

¢dow: ddo1 means word, (oral) report. Cf. ren ov pot riv ddow in P. Oxy 
2149.17 (second/third centuries A.D.). Wilhelm conjectured édrw and Harder 
@dw. The photograph, however, shows very clearly ¢aow. 

20 appears to be the immediate result of 19, and, in fact, almost 
instance of Parallelismus Membrorum. Cf. 16 and note. Probably the King 
instructed the bird and it flew off with his message in a letter to deliver it to the 
one addressed. Aelian’s story of Mares’ crow expands the same tal 19, 
above. It was his swiftest messenger, for as soon as it heard his instructions it 














to be the same crow see Aelian, NA 





For stories of other miraculous birds in 




















knew exactly where to fly 





21. The line scans as an hexameter only if dvqp 008" is taken as a dactyl. 21 
and 22-24 are to be taken together, for lines 22-24 repeat 21 in a slightly different 
fashion (again Parallelismus Membrorum). 15-16 and 19-20 are other instances of 
the same. Cf. I 3, 6. 
Geo’ weyadov: this is the language of Egyptian temple inscriptions. Cf. 
SEG VIII 536-7. The various forms of Sebek’s name are often found with uéyac 
ete. See Zovxov, 23 below. 

tevéou: ‘ever-flowing’ (Hes. Op. 595); or ‘everlasting’ (Simon, 4.9, Pi. O. 14 
12), The meaning is equivalent to aleoviov. The XIIth Dynasty hieroglyphic 
inscription to Sbk and Rnnut refers to their gift of eternity to the king. See 
Vogliano, S. R., pp. 17 ff. 

23. Zovxou: cf. tll 30 and note, alsc 




















Kovesm|e Ill 15 and note. Zovxov 
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d by epithets that show limitless power, eternity, in fact an 


here is predicate: 
iano, S. R., pp: 17 


existence beyond the 
ff, and Miller, Isisaretalogien, pp. 22 ff 
mayxpdropos: first known use of FayKpdrwp. It is next found in Susa i 
first century A.D. See SEG VII 13.4. Possibly its use here is an attempt to 
translate an Egyptian title of Sbk into Greek. Cf. Isermuthis as navroxpdreipa | 2 
and Hermes (Thoth?) in Crete as navroxparwp, Kaibel, Epigr. 865. 
attempt, no doubr, to reproduce the langus 
The piling up of repetitions of Héyas and 
pecific epithets 


comprehension of mortal men. Cf, Vogl 


in the 





ge of temple 





peyadou KT). 
inscriptions. Cf. 6¢0d weyddov 2 
synonyms was intended to convey great holiness; it replaces more 5 
yepdu in 22, raykpdropos in 23). The doubling of né-yac is particularly common 
© e.g, SEG VIM 498: Eoxvelwrives Geax peyd doo neydreor Perhaps 
pevddov ueyadov re weyiorov is intended really as a strengthened superlative 
form, like Trismegistos, but Vogliano considers the first century B.C. to be too 
carly for such an interpretation (P. R., pp. 47-48). Merkelbach, “Note Critiche ¢ 
Osservazioni Critico-Testuali Agli Ini Isiaci di Isidoro,” La Parola 
del Passato 103, pp- 252, 298-9, suggests plausibly that Isidorus wrote 
trarvepdropos weyadov HeyGA(cov) re weyiorov. Cf. App., Met. XI 30: Deus deum 
gnorum potior et potiorum summus et maximorum regnator Osiris He thinks 
the stone mason erred because he knew wéyac éyas as used in Egypt 
Si ‘OGIS 176.4; 178.3; 90.19; néyas, etc., is very common in papyri. For 
Instance, Isis is peydda piirnp Oey in P. Strassb, 81.14 (second century B.C.) 
and Hotus is weyaddyuxe nai (Stob. | 41. 44. 973, and 981) and weyaddbokos 


(ibid., 974 
b4. dvak eoavn: cf. Kips ekeoavn, line 8, Obviously the langu 





in Egypt 








Filologiche 























ge is 


formulaic 
25. unrpordrwp: cf. Il, XI 224. This is the lineage 
twas 6 peplioris: uepuriis is perhaps a Greek transh 
title of Ammon, Cf. Poll. 4. 176;P. Mag, Leid, 14.42 and Vett. Val. 62. 4 (where 
peporirs xpdvuav fuois means Lord of the Horoscope). Or ueplworris may refer to 
4 primeval divider of heaven and earth. Various Egyptian gods are said to have 
t the time of Creation, e.g. Schu, Wepwawet 
Osiris Ptah-Sokaris, and Haroeris-Schu. For Wepwawet see II 9, note. The Greek 
word Saiueov = god in later times was etymologically derived from baics = uepito 
26. “Aupow Krd.: Herodotus equates Zeus of Greece to Ammon/Amaun of 
‘Thebes (II 33, 42); Pindar calls Ammon The Libyan Zeus’ (P. 4.16; 
27. rét: the divine founder of the temple. See 7 ff 
27.28. boo’... tpmerd Krh.: Epmerd, Epmu, KTD. are formulaic for 
thly’ creatures. Cf, Il. XVII 447; Alem. 60.3; Cleanthes I 5. 
Satires 1 3. épnerd is, in fact, contrasted with nerewat by 


n the mother's side 


lation of an Egyptian 











‘separated earth from heaven 























‘earth-bound’ or 
ce too Horace, 
Herodotus (I 140 
29. xorandy: noranéc is a frequent Koine adjective, equivalent to ris. See 











above and note 
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tis 765" GOnxe: cf. the language of I: ris 165° ESeqi’. The answer here, 
however, is different: Sesodsis (31). But just as in lines 1-2, 7 ff,, the questions of 
29-30 are at once answered by the poet himself. The information shows a 
noti 
where Amenemhet IV, the successor, not the predecessor, of Amenemhet III is 
mentioned. See Vogliano, S. R., pp. 17 ff. 

rift with obvoya/évoua is a well known idiom. It appears to. mean 
compose, determine, institute, think of first. That is, the expression keeps some 
of the dignity of its early use in, for example, Od. VIII 465 n implies 
artistic achievement as in the English ‘compose,’ ‘execute,’ or ‘create.’ Cf. obvowa 
116, and note, The god in question (Sesodsis of line 31), being the earthly father 
of Porramanres (34) gave his son a divine title, thus making him heir to the 
throne. For the bestowing of a crown prince’s (that is, a Pha 
see Frankfurt, Kingship, pp. 46-7. Frankfort lists them in order as (1) the title 





sable variation from the extant hieroglyphic inscriptions of the inner temple 





Ire 











aoh’s) early titles, 





Horus’; (2) the ‘Nebty’ title (from the tutelary goddesses of Upper and Lower 








Egypt): (3) ‘Horus of Gold,’ a name symbolizing either the imperishable 
brightness of the sun or Horus’ victory over Seth; (4) ‘King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt’; (5) ‘Son of Re’; (6) the nomen which the king ha ¢ birth 
which seems closely combined with 5. Isidorus appears in 32 to mention 3, 
6. The translation of Aiou ebgeyyéos as ‘Son of the Golden Sun’ is a compro 
the expression may refer to ‘Horus as Victor over Seth,’ as well as meaning ‘Son 
of Re.” 

The style of this Hymn is quite unlike Hymns L-Ill. The questions of 1-2 are 
answered in 7-20. Thereafter lines 21-26 interrupt the narrative with a laudatory 
refrain. Lines 27-28 resume narratio: 

















ind two new questions are asked in 29-30, 
These are immediately answered in 31-32, and the lines that follow them revert to 
the story of the divine founder of the temple, Porramanres, whose name, after 
some suspense, is finally given at line 34, The last two adjectives of this line may 
be unimportant, and merely serve to extend the king’s titles throughout the line. 


In narrating the story in this prolix fashion Isidorus could be following so 








aborate priestly account. He says as much in 18-19 and 37-39. Incidentally, his 
mention of the temple, line 1, merely serves to introduce his story of its founder 

31. Eeoodous: for the story of the same king (called Deocsrpwos), see Hdt 
11 102, 104, 110; and D. S. 1 55. For Zeoodan see Plu. de Is. 24; Tac. Ann, 11 60; 
Strabo, 769; Josephus, contra Apionem, | 98. 102 (quoting Manetho’s story of 
‘Sethosis' = Rameses); Eusebius in Dindorf, Georgius Syncellus, Corp. Script. Hist. 
By: 111-112. For the history of Sesostris/Sen-Usert 1, II, Il, see H. 
Kees, Ancient Egypt, and J. A. Wilson, The Culture of Ancient Egypt. The 
dynastic name is variously transliterated: 
Sen-Usert, Senusert, etc. In lists of XIlth Dynasty kings, given by R. Lepsius, 
Ueber die Zwélfte Kénigsdynastie, Berlin, 1851, and W. Helck, Untersuchungen 
zu Manetho und den Ag. Kénigslisten, 1956, pp. 60 ff. Sesostris Ill, Amenemhet 
II, and Amenembhet IV, appear in this order at the end of the dynasty. Isidorus 











Pars. vi 








sodsis, Sesostrios, Sesostris, Sethosis, 
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agrees with Lepsius’ lise when he says ‘Amenemhet’ (Porramanres) follows 


‘and the temple hieroglyphic inscriptions also agree in that 
Both they and Isidorus know that 
olving two generations. However, to 





astris (Sesodsis), 
‘Amenemhet IV follows Amenemhet III 
Egyptian kingship was an institution inv 
Hellenistic Grecks and later sources, the hero ‘Sesodsis’ was obviously one 





ancient, legendary figure whose deeds in fact included those of the three historical 
kings of that name 


It is not surprising that the 





Sen-Userts had become legendary in the Fayum 
t name had been buried close ro the newly 


the first two historical kings of tha 
re closely with 


m province. Amenemhet III was associated even mor 
34 below). In the third century B.C. Prolemy II, by 





developed Fay 








its history (see Porramanres, 
developing the area and repeating the work of the Xllth Dynasty 
benefactor-kings, may have obliquely associated himself with them by 


encouraging the cult of Porremanres. The present Hymn does not honour 


Philadelphus. 
Eonep': for Zonepa (neuter plural), cf. e.g. Od. XVII 191: mori Zonepa; and 

Ap. 5. 304: 66" Zoepa. Cf. 6 Hos . . . Zonepov xixdov Biavdas» (Nech, ap. Vett. 
and ‘western’ naturally blend, as they 





Val. 154.29) where the meanings ‘evening’ 
Pharaoh died he was said to ‘soar to heaven’ (that is, escape, 


do with us. When a 
her, the 


aven) in the form of a hawk, and so to return to his fa 
¢ dead as situated in the 








} to the western h 
god Re, The Egyptians always thought of the realm o! 
west. Cf. Vogliano, P. R., p- 49. 

ageikrat: for apicrat. For long iota written as et, see Mayser, 
2(1), pp. 87 ff. CE. ebedaros and yewov, 1 36. Forms of this verb are often placed 
last in a Greek hexameter line. Cf. h, Orph. LVII 7, and XXXVI 11, 12, The 





Srammatih 





is now in, the western heaven. 


obvious meaning here is, has gone to, ic., 
e of Isidorus 


32. obvou’ €Onxe: see 29 above. This is another inst 





repetitious style. Cf. 11-15 and 27-8 
iihiov eipeyyeos: cf. 13 above and Il 10. The metre of 32 is faulty 
33. Epunvevadwevor krd.: ‘when they say his name in the Egyptian language, 
when the Egyptians name him.’ For a discussion of the voice of this verb, see 
Appendix 
34. Noppaydvpny: for the various spellings of the 
Vogliano, P. R., p. 50; and P. Mich. Zen. 84.19. Lepsius (Uber die Zwolfte Ag 
1 Kénigsdynastie, Berlin, 1851) states that ‘Au(u)evéuns in Manetho’s list is 
‘Amenemhe,’ and that (in Africanus) the same king is Amenemes, Ameres (and 
Lamaris or Lambares). Herodotus knows him as Moipos (II 13, 101) and 


Diodorus as Moipuc (151.5). Cf. Strabo 811.34 


ne, see 7-36, summary 
























21. For the historical king see RARG, p. 756; Terrakotten, Koenigl. Museen x0 Berlin, Berlin, 
| Erman, Die Religion der Aegypter, 1934, pp. 394 1914, Plate 1, 142, No, 214, Plates 21 and 141 
f.; Graindor, Terres Cui a ‘ad same king a8 Amenemhet III, see W 








de greesh-aegyptische Terra-Kotten, Ny 
berg Glyptothek, Copenhague, 1911, p. 74 





Egypte ne 





Bustes et Statwet portra ine, . 


132, No, 68: Weber, Die 
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For Porramanres/Amenemhet III's regulation of Nile flood waters in the 
Lake Moiris region, see D. S. 1 51.5-7. He also built a famous Labyrinth at the 
entrance to the Fayum that was probably the prototype of all later labyrinths (see 
RE, sv. Labyrinthos; H. Kees, Ancient Egypt, p. 224). The historical XIIth 
Dynasty Amenembet III's figure was engraved on the wall of the inner shrine of 
the Medinet Madi temple; and as Porrai 
in the temple beside Hermouthis, Sokonopis, etc. Isidorus knows something of 
the history of the XIIth Dynasty kings; but one would imagine he would know 
more of the large scale attempts of Ptolemy II Philadelphus to regulate Fayum 
water and settle the reclaimed land. See ‘Apowoeirwv Ill 30, and note on 31 
above. The irrigated soil was rich and produced horticultural abundance (see 
Strabo XVII 80.9; cf. Hdt. II 129). Its luxuriant olive-groves were planted by 
reeks under the early Prolemies. However, what are really Ptolemy II's 
achievements in the area Isidorus confuses with, or passes off a 
Xllth Dynasty Pharaoh. Cf. Summary, 7-36, 
was definitely encouraged at least in the late second century B.C. under Ptolemy 
X Alexander I. A Synod of the same god (‘Pramarres’) at this time permitted 
Greeks to become priests for life: bmép BagtAioons Keordrpas Kai faodéus 
Tirodepaiov ro0 émxadlovue|vov ‘Adetdvdpov Olecw PAounrdp|iv ol &k THe 
[uelradns owddov npayappelilovs Ged weyadov. cv iepeds 81d Blov Elpnvaios 
Ellp|nvaiov 6 ovyyeris exyednretovros [Pirwvos rod PAwvos Ly d Kai & 
'Enelg ky. (SB 1269). See also Brady, Reception, p. 35, notes 18, 37, At Dimai (= 
Soknopaios Nesos) a temple was dedi 
Harpokrates and ‘Premarres’ (OGIS 175). An altar (?) of Mpeudvpes stood at 
‘Apollonia’ (P. Petr. 11 43 b.66; 

The metre of 34 i 

35. Oaiua 5€ Kai napdbotov: a miracle of the god-King. The phrase is 
probably a cliché. Cf, PI. Men, 593; R. 473 a. 

36, Ender ev dpet: bpoe is the ‘desert,’ P. Teb. 383.61 

35-36. The explanation of this strange couplet seems somewhat as follows. 
First, the Egyptian word for mountain, hill, and desert is the same (since the hills 
were not inundated by the Nile but remained barren, or desert). Secondly, there 
are many pictures in temple reliefs of processions with the carrus navalis, which 
sometimes went from the villages up to the hills (and cemeteries), or to other 
distant sites. Thirdly, ancient Egyptian priestly guides probably invented stories 
to astound the traveller. (Cf. the remarks of Spiegelberg, Die Glaubwurdigkeit von 
Herodots bericht iaber Aegypten, 1925, reprinted in W. Marg, Herodot,, Wege der 
Forschung, Darmstadt, 1966.) The present verse might be explained by combining 
the above facts. Possibly Isidorus’ priestly informants who had but little 
knowledge of hieroglyphs had tried to decipher an inscription accompanying the 
relief of a Carrus Navalis procession (which would state it went by river to the 


anres his statue also undoubtedly stood 











those of the 





bove. Porramanres’ cult we know 








ted to the four gods, Isis, (Zovover?), 








correct. Cf. 3 





























Plates 27, 67; 1. Voge, Expedition E. von Sieglin, _Leipnig, 1924, (2), Plates 2,2, p. 84, 


Ausgrabungen in Alexandria, I 2, Terrakotten 
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hills or desert). Therein they fancied they saw a paradox or ‘miracle.’ And so they 
said that the King travelled ‘by wheels and sail over the desert (or hills).” Again, 
they may have invented the whole thing without the aid of a relief or inscription 
Isidorus merely repeats what they told him, realizing he does not understand it 
37-41. Summary. Isidorus concludes Hymn IV with the explicit statement 
that he has composed in Greek the story of Porramanres, basing it on what he had 
heard from priestly ‘scholars’ (18-20). He has then set it up in a public inscription 
to expound to the Greeks the divine nature of Egypt's Kings. This is really an 
aretalogy not of the goddess of Hymns I-III but of the god-King Porramanres. In a 
The Hymn in other words is a kind of ‘evangel 





way it is an exposition of the 
to the Greeks.’ Doubtless, the Greeks wondered who he had been. 

37. loropovrew: loropéw means enquire into, enquire about, examine, 
study and report (orally or in writing), come to know. Cf, Hdt, 11 113: Eeyor 6é 
pot ol iepées loropéovrt. The present context states somewhat the same, altho 
not Isidorus but the priests are said to ‘enquire’ or ‘examine.’ Isidorus himself (cf. 
38, ards eyo) has carefully listened to the account given him by Egyptian 
scholars of the Sacred Writings (18). He does not claim to be an historian ot 
scholar. Cf, Isidoros 6-yAdmrns (Appendix, note 36; 

38, avaypavduevoc: place on record; set up publicly 
inscription on it 

39. npurwnva’: for npunvevoa cf. 33, above. The active voice means 

terpret, say in Greek (i.e. for Greeks); the middle apparently means say in one’s 








2 pillar with an 


own language (see 33, above 
Sivayw: cf. 9, above. Sivautc (of gods) is much like apers, meaning both 
divine power, and its manifestation in miracles (but ddvques is the more common 
term 
dvaxros: cf. 7, above. 
: 40. Bpollrolirés: an obvious instance of dittography. On fpords see 21 
The line sounds like a concludi 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE SPREAD OF THE C 





If the so: 


and not entirely a matter of deliber 
the priests of Memphis, Heliopolis, 








led Hellenistic Isis had a Hellenistic b 
it is tenuous. Changes in the goddess’ cult and character probably were gi 





T OF ISIS UNDER THE EARLY PTOLEMIES 





ning, our knowledge of 


dual 





tion or decree. Herodotus, after consulting 


bes, had interpreted Isis and Osiris as 


Greek Demeter and Dionysus.’ It would appear, therefore, that Isis was already 





the 





ry ptian equi 


ivalent of a Greek Karpophoros for the karpos association is the 


best attested and continuously the most distinctive feature of Demeter’s cult.? If 
this is true of Isis, she must have usurped the role of the Egyptian goddess of 


cereal grain before the fifth century B.C 
tation goddess.? Her syncretism with Renenutet may 


had not always be 





for dependable sources affirm that Isis 


actually have happened in very ancient times well before the fifth century 


Isis (Isis Renenutet) appears early in the Ptolemaic period as the goddess of 





cereal grain, referred to in the 
Sei 





pe 








Karpophoros 





Egyptian inscriptions Demeter and Isis are each known 
Karpophoros goddess. For instance, at Philae, Isis is xapnordxoc;® a 
hieroglyphs she speaks to Ptolemy IV offering him agricultural bounty 


1, Hide, U2, 
For Demeter Thesmophorus, Il 171, and VI 91 
134 

2, The earliest references are: h. Cer. 4, 332, 
349, 469. 

3, A.D. Nock, Karpokrates, p, 224, n. 2 
(quoting A. H. Gardiner); also Malle, risaretalo 
sien p.31, quoting Chester Beatty Pap. 1, 25 (Gardi 


ner), and Nock ( 





cit). The early Egyptian 





goddess of cereal grain and the cereal harvest was 
wnt, i English Renenet or Renenutet. The 
Greeks called her (H)ermouthis, Thermuthis, or 
Terenuthis 

4, UPZ 81, Somnium Nectanebi, i, 9-10. See 
also Brady, Reception, pp. 1-88, Wileken thought 














nner we know for Demeter. From the Memphis 
in the so-called Dream of Nectanebo,* she is described as ebepyérewa 
kapmésy ebepyéria... ‘lows. This is the 
nddess. Possibly it is the first time she is so called in G 


nce of an address to her as the 


ck 








rward, she was common to both Egyptian and Greek cults; in Greek and 


the Thesmophoros and 





ju, in 
 Philae 


the papyrus early Prolemaic. See note 8 below 
Nectanebo, last of the Pharaohs, was associated at 
least by the second half of the third century B.C 
with Alexander the Great in the account of 
Preudo-Callisthenes, Bk. 1. F 

Welles, “The Discovery 0 


the dating, see C.B. 





arapis and the Founda: 
Historia 11, 1962, pp. 
271-298, He considers Ps. Call. to be at least as 





‘of Alexandria, 


carly as the second half of the third century B.C 
A. D. Nock, Karpokrates, pp. 221-8, refers to the 
Somnium Nectanebi as “a p00 il 





ustration of the 





Hellenistic hymn pattern.’ See Chapter IV. 
5. G. Kaibel, Gollectanee Alexandrina, 982.1 
6. Edfy 1.151. Cf. Maller, lscaretalogien, p. 
32 and note 8. 
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and Denderah, she appears in hieroglyphs similarly characterized,” in the Hymns 


of Isidorus and in the long hymn, P, Oxy. 1380, she is 
and Demeter each 
characterizations in the two respective cult 


Meanwhile Isis 


continued to ret: 


itled Peouopépos. 
in their separate 
. Their common cult was a new 








and special thing, and may have been encouraged by Eleusis.* 
The new city of Alexandria was an important cult-site of Hellenistic Isis. 





acitus tells us thar Isis had been worshiped there with 
temple on the hill of Rhacotis before Alexander built his 





‘erapis in an ancient 
rapeum.” By Serapis 





Tacitus must mean OsirisHapi, or the bull-god Apis, whom Herodotus had 





alre 
named Osorapis by the Gri 





ly associated with both Isis and Osiris. The Memphite god Apis was |: 
ks.' Clearly, Greeks celebrated the cult of Isis and 





Osiris, or Isis and ‘Osorapis,” both in Alexandria and Memphis, 


By the third century B. 


, Osiris and Osorapis/Oserapis were probably 


indistinguishable. Indeed, in 255 Apollonius, the finance minister, asked for wood 





for the ‘Isis festival’ in Alexandria: 
festival held in Egypt for centuries. 





to identify any temple of Isis in the Si 


she was worshiped ther 
1s of the Serape 
Memphis. 









it seems to have been the same as the Osiris-Isis 
Although archaeologists have not be 
apeum area at Ale: 
ind probably in her own templ 
Her Greek cult 


en able 





andria, all agree that 








probably the same as that of 





= There are good reasons for the spread of Isis-worship among Greeks in Egypt 





in the early Pro! 





Isis Arsinoe Phila 








phus, 


7. Dend, It, 174; and Philge 509 (Photo 159) 
For the latter, ef, Miller, Isisaretalogien, p.96, See 
also OGIS 1, 107 (from Parembolé beyond Philae 
and RE IX 2098 (Roeder), Cf. Br 
P. 28 and notes 50-51 
worship 





dy, Reception, 





Beady states that the 








f Isis, which had been prominent in 
Upper Egypt since the XXXth Dynasty at Philae 
began to forge ahead as a resort of Greeks 

'8, Quandt, Orphet XXIX 14, For the marriage 
of Isis, see Harder, Karpokrates, p. 46, n. 2, and 
Miller, op. city pp. 34 ff, CE. Quand, Orphet XL 
(to Eleusinian Deo). This is the sume goddess as 
Isidorus’IsieHermouthis 

9. IV 84: Fuerat illic sscellum Serapidi atque 
Isidi antiquitus Sacratum, See also Arrian, An. Il 
1.5, and $B 2136 





10. Hat. I 153. P. 
Intérieure du Premier P 

Arch. Or. 30 p. 535, discusses the question. Cf. 
Brady, Reception, p. 10, n. 15: “It 





assume, a8 Jouguet has remarked, that during mos 
of the reign of Ptolemy 1, the worship of Oserapis 





sd to the temple at Memphis and that 





the early expansion of the cult during this period 


and it may well have been she who encourag 


aic period. Arsinoe II and Philadelphus himself are closely 
ed with propaganda for the royal cult of Isis. Arsinoe adopted the title 


ed the 





‘came from Memphis. 
11. B. Cairo Zen, 59154, 59191, and P. Hib 
27.5562; for the Osiris. Isis festival, Hathyt 17-20, 
UPZ 80,13; 94.17; 96.2, Cf. Brady, Reception, p. 
13,and notes 10, 11 
12, A. Rowe and B, R. Rees, Arch, W, Desert 


ate also a few stones remaining on the ste of 
ie 





structure that may well be the Serapeum 
of Alexander, possibly with additions by Prolemy 1 
and Il, but the identity is not certain, See also 
Eusebius, Cronica I 119; Cyrillus, “C, Jul 

Migne LXXVE 1521, Vers, Atma: T. Hopfner 
Fontes 486; Athenodorus, Protrept, IV 48; RE Il 
pp. 91620 (C, Robert), and O, Weinreich, Neue 
Urkunden sur Saropis Religion, p. 8, Cf. Brady, 











Reception, p. 12, and notes 18-19: and Welles, 
The Discovery of Sarapis and the Foundation of 
Historia 11, 1962, pp. 271-298. 

13, OGIS 31; PSE $39.3 (For Arsinoe's title as 

Isis); C. C, Edgar, Bull. Soc. Alex, 19, p- 115 (for 
the adoption ot 

1eks, Macedonians etc. by the end of the third 
BO). c 





Alexandria, 





cults of Isis and Sarapis by 








Brady, Reception, p. 13,1. 13, 
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spread of the cult in the Fayum temples of Pheladelphus’ new towns. The cult of 
Isis shares almost all Fayum temples of later times, although Isis herself was not 
always as prominent as other local deities. At court, however, Isis was paramount. 
Philadelphus regarded her priests as the official priesthood, and the king’s 
ministers propagated her cult among the Greeks in Egypt. The admiral Callicrates 
built a temple to Isis and Anubis." Apollonius, mentioned above, built one to 
Serapis and Isis in Philadelphia."* It is noted above that the latter considered Isis’ 
festivals as the major festivities in Alexandria.'* 

Ptolemy III Euergetes I (246-221) continued to promote the cults of Isis and 
Serapis. He buile the Serapeum proper at Alexandria. He designated only the 
names of Isis and Serapis to stand with those of the deified rulers in the royal 
oath.'7 His successor, Ptolemy IV, buile che small cemple to Harpocrates, the 
infane son of Isis, in the Alexandrian Serapeum area, where it it still identifiable 
by it foundation pl 

From the end of the third century B.C. (the period to which belongs the 
older Ptolemaic temple within the Medinet Madi temenos), Serapis and Isis appear 
to have become accepted and ranked even with the Olympian gods by Greeks 
throughout Egypt. Serapis himself se k. The 
Egyptians knew little or nothing of a god by that name, and Serapis was 
apparently still unknown to the Egyptian priesthood at the end of the third 
century B.C, Egyptians continued to venerate Memphite Osiris-Hapi as god of the 
underworld." Only Isis and her family were shared by both peoples. 

Isis had reached lands beyond Egypt's borders well before Hellenistic times 
Greeks had frequented her temple at Naucratis in the fifth century B.C., and her 
cult had come to the Peiraeus before the last quarter of the fourth century.” At 
Rhodes, a statue dedicated by a Carian in Demotic to ‘Osiris-Hapi’ and Isis may 
also be p 2" Later, the royal cults spread with the expansion of the 
activities of the early Prolemies in the Aegean. T! 























ns to have been almost entirely Gi 




















ell 





nistic 





ult of Serapis was probably 


14, SB 429 (th early years of Ptolemy Ml). C& See Nilsson, GGR 2.2, p. 120, note 1, for a 
Brady, Reception, p. 13, . & bibliography of the spread of Egyptian cults. For 
Zen. 59168 (temple to Sarapisand their arrival in Athens, ee IG XI 1306,129 (Isis) 





won 4, po 585; also P. XI 





1282 (Ammon). See also 8. Dow, “The 











Mich. Zen. 31, and Archiv 10, p.74 (Wilcken)-C{ Egyptian cults in Athens” HThR 30, 1937, pp. 
Brady, Reception, p. 14, . 19. 183 ff 
16. P. Comell 1, See also references in note 15, 21. P. Jouguet, Rev, Belge 2, p. 422. Brady, 
17, E, Bevan, Ptolemaic Egypt, London, 1927, Reception, p. 9, note 8, states: “This statue may 
p. 47; see SB 5680; P. Eleph. dem. 7, 22,26. Cf. have been 2 cult object similar to that found at 
Wacken, Grundsige, p. 110. Only the rulers are Cyme.” He cites Sala, BCH $1, pp. 384-387 (and 











mentioned in the eatlier oaths (P. Petr. II S6a;P. for similar objects at Delos and Pompeii: Roussel, 
Hib. 38). Cf. Brady, Reception, pp. 15-16, and CE p, 65; and Mau-Kelzey, Pompeii, Its Life and 
note 29. Art, 2nd ed., p. 175, respectively). Niston, GOR 
18. Rowe and Rees, Arch. W. Desert. 22, p. 124 and note 5, cites W. Spicgelberg ("Die 
19, See Chapter Hl, Hymn I 9, and note. Cf demotiache Inschrft auf der Statue von Rhodos," 





Brady, Reception, p. 17, and nate 38. YAS 
20, C. . Edgar, JHS 24, p. 337 (probably fifth 
century B.C). Cf. Brady, Reception, p. 17, n. 4. 





1912, pp. 24 ff) and says the later dates 
69/64 (see D. S. XXX1 15). 
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established at Delos under the reign of Ptolemy I or Ptolemy II,"* and an 
inscription from Miletus attests chat city’s early interest in Egyptian gods. The 
text, a dedication ‘to Agathe Tyche and Osiris,’ belongs to a period near the last 
years of Soter’s reign. From Halicarnassus come two early texts, one, of 270 
B.C., commemorating Ptolemy I and another, also of the third century dedicated 
to Ta rpcirp--- Tox ‘Ayaip2* A third text, from Halicamassus or its 
immediate vicinity, as yet unpublished, commemorates a civic honour to a 
Ptolemy. Since it is third century B.C., before 257 B.C., the Ptolemy in question 
is undoubtedly Philadelphus. After its early start, the cult of Isis throve at 
Halicarnassus. In the first century B.C. the city had a priest of Isis and the goddess 
appeared on their coinage.” 

But Prolemaic conquests were not the only reason for the spread beyond 
Egypt of the royal cult of Isis and her family. While Zoilos, Apollonius, and 
others in the royal service were encouraging the worship of Serapis and Isis within 
Egypt, other officials, usually Greek, still in the service or retired, were carrying 
(or had already carried) the cult into cities and islands of the Aegean. For 
instance, toward the middle of the third century, the Sarapiastai, a cult society of 
Serapis, were already installed in the small town of lulis on the island of Ceus, and 
are known to have passed a decree in honour of one Epameinon for services he 
had rendered them. The society honoured him publicly with a 
or festival of Isis. It is unknown when the cult of Isis had been introduced into 
little Ceus, but the father of Epameinon was, or had been, in the service of 
Philadelphus. A Myndian’s dedication on Thera shows the same activity of royal 
officials. And a man who had served as an elephant-hunter under Philadelphus 
retired later to Thera, and there spent his time and money building shrines and 
setting up dedications to the Isis-family, and including the deified rulers in 
dedications: “In behalf of King Ptolemy and the gods Soteres and Philadelphoi, to 
Sarapis, Isis, and Anubis.” Although this may have been a private cult, it is 
probable that before the end of the third century B.C. there was a public cult of 
Serapis on Thera.2? And in an illustration from Cnidus, a G 











crown at the Isi 


























returning from 































22, See below, note 29. 

23. Cf. Welles, RC 5, and comment, pp. 36 ff. 
Lysimachus held Miletus at the time. For Nilston’s 
doubt, see GGR 2.2, p. 127, note 15. For the date 
cf, RG, p. 37, and note 10, 

24, For the two Halicarnassus inscriptions, see 
(OGIS 16, N. Greipl, Philologus 85, 1930, pp. 159 
f, Wilken, Archie 9, 1930, p. 

SIG 1044, p. 34. See also Welles, RC, p- 34, note 2. 
Nilsson, GGR 2.2, p, 126, note 7, dates the first 
after 270. With Iss ogeneis one should 
compare FortunaPrimigenia of Praeneste, of 
whom we Grst hear in 242 BC. Tyche-Agathe 

but Isis 











Prote of Halicarnassus may be catli 
‘TycheProtogencia of Delos is later. See Delos 





2158 (115/4 BC). Cf, Nilson, op. ct, p. 131 and 
ote 5. The fall inscription is: rixn mpwwrordve 
Auauaion Eldposien ‘Agpobin Sinaia. For 
Halicarnassus, see W. W, Tarn, JUS 46, p. 155 
Archiv 9, p. 223, note 2. And for the worship of 
Isis Arsinoe and Sarapis, ibid., p. 224, note 1 
Inscr. in Br. Mus. 1 908; BCH 14, p. 3, no. 12and 
Rusch 77, CE, Brady, op. eft, pp. 21-22, Prolemy 
secured control of Halicarnassus ca. 278 B.C. 

25, The text was discuss 
J. Frost, at the meeting of 
Institute of America in 1966. 

26. BCH XIV, p. 111, no. 12, 74; Rusch, p 
Ch. Brady, op. cit, p- 22 and notes 73, 74 

27. The evidence for the various places: Tulis 
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Egypt brings to that island the cult of Serapis and Isis.?* 

As time passed, Serapis’ importance waned in the Aegean islands. The 
development of the cult of the Egyptian gods can best be witnessed on Delos, As 
at other sites, the cult of Serapis had possibly been established there in the time 
of Ptolemy I or 12? Well before 220, a second Serapeum was founded there by 
another Apollonius.*° Archaeological evidence shows there were, in all, three 
Serapea on Delos.*' It is not certain that Isis accompanied Serapis when his cult 
first came. The cult had remained private, and therefore small, throughout the 
third century B.C. The second, also presumably pri nded before 
the end of the third century. It probably came from Alexandria and is known to 
have had an Iseum, 

The cult of the Egyptian gods grew somewhat more slowly on Delos after it 
was lost to Egypt. In about 180 the combined cult of Isis and Serapis became 
semi-public under administrators called lepoovoi, but, at all times, it appears to 
have had at least one professional Egyptian priest in attendance. From 180-137 it 
remained semi-public. By this time it was in fact under Roman surveillance, for, 
about 164 when Athens was considering abolition of the cult, Rome forbade the 
action. In 137, at Rome's command, an Athenian was established as priest of 
Serapis,®? 








ate, cult was fot 








‘on Geos: 1G XIl $(1) 606; Thera: IG XI 3 1388, 
1389; Cnidus: $B 2217; 2215; Thasos: BCH 51, p 
220; Thrace: Jahresh. 25, p. 193, no, 152; Amphi 


may have been derived from the first one, but itis 





mote likely to have been 4 sepa 
nted there by Apollo 





from Alexandria The cult pl 


polis: BCH 18, p. 417, no, 7; Panion: Jahresk, 23, 
P. 156, no, 93: BSA'23, pp. 8649 (Tod). F 
‘Anaphe, Cos, Astypalaea, Samos, Tenos, Aegh 
Lesbos and Minoa, see Beady, Reception, p. 31 






28. GDI 5528; see Brady, Reception, p. 23, 
29. Delos was lost to Egypt in 246 BC. See 
Rousel, CE, pp. 71-75, Tarn (Hellenistic Ciilsa 





2nd ed. p. 321) dates the introduction of the 

cult about 300, Roussel (Rey, hist. et lit. Rel. 7, p 

33) thinks it at least as early as 260, See 1G Xi07 

506; XI 4 1299. But Nilsion dates Sarapeion A to 

220 B.C. (GGR 22.12), See also Brady, Recep: 
pp. 10, note 14, 18, note 42 








30. OF this confusing situation Brady says 
(Reception, p. 32): “In almost all instances, the 


further extension of the worship of Sarapis after 





1 reign of Buergetes 1 came by way of the older 
foundations in the Greek world and not from 





Egypt. Delos had been lost to Egypt at the battle 
‘of Andros, and it remained in the hands of the 
Macedonian kings until Philip's defeat by Rome 
During this period, although contacts with Egypt 
were not as close as formerly, a second cult of 
Sarapis was established in the island, probably 
about 220 (Roussel, CE p. 253). This second cult 


nus was the early ‘anreformed worship and may 
have been looked upon by the followers of the 
Alexandrian worship in somewhat the stme way 
the Christians of Rome regarded Irish Christianity 
It seems clear from the history of the cules at Delos 
that 








is was mote prominent in the Alexandrian 
cult than he was in that of Memphis. In time, of 
‘course, the religious literature projected Isis back 
and gave her an important place in the early 
history of the cult. In few years, the second cult 
at Delos completely overshadowed that of Apollo: 
nius and about 180 was made a public cule by the 
Delian state (1G XI 1032).” For the epigraphical 
references, see Nilson, GGR 2.2, p. 121, notes 
11.2, 

31. Nilsson, GGR 2.2, p. 122, The date of the 
first Sarapeion may precede the first establishment 








he island of the Great Mother of the gods, of 
Cybele, who, after her establishment in Thrace in 
rmid-thied century B.C., had pethaps come thence 
to Delos. See W. Otto and H. Bengtson, Ge 
schichte, p. 72. She was formally established in 
Rome in 204 

32. Cf. Brady, Reception, pp. 42 fl: “Shortly 
after the Athenian occupation of Delos, perhaps 
about 164, the Roman Senate sent to Athens 4 
decree in which it forbade the Athenian state to 
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own about Delian cult-life. From 220 onward, in the time 
pea, there were cult associations carried on by 
en the title Desrewpa, which may be 
leopatra 11.2? Toward the end of 





Few details are k 
of the second and third Se 
Oepanevrai. After 167 B.C., Isis was 
ted to the same title adopted in Egypt by 
the second century B.C. there was a KAeiSouxos in the Delian cult, an annually 
appointed Kavngdpos (“from a good family”), a $4xopos and an oveipoxpirns.”* 
By 156/5, while some of the more private features scem still to have been 
retained, the Egyptian foundation was more flourishing than before. Further 
buildings were being erected: near the third Serapeum and the Iseum, a temple to 

a stoa, an exedra, and a dromos, all 























Anubis with a Pastophorion was built, as we 
dated to 156/5 B.C. 

By the end of the second century B.C., cult societies of the Egyptian gods on 
fe popular and affluent. Three societies, 





Delos as in Egypt and elsewhere had bec 
appear on Delos: Kowév rev Depareurcsv, Kowiv Tav Hedaynddpeav, and Biaaos 
résv Zapamaardv. By the mid-second century, in fact, growth ofall the cults on 







disestablsh the cule of Sarapis in Delos (BCH 37 ate recognition, So, in 137, the state 
pp. 310 ff; Roussel, CE 92, 93). The Athenia 

fencrals transinitted the senatur comrultum to the tween 166 
‘Athenian superintendent in Delos. The document made public in Athens, and this fact, 


Athenian ax priest of Sarapis. Be 








8 the cult of Sarapishad been 
o doubt 

















states that, upon request of Demetrius Rhenaius, a made the final step at Delos easier. The private 
ectee had been passed forbidding the Delians, that associations continued to exist, but ceased to have 
is, the Athenian cleruchs, and the government of any meaning for Athenians since all citizen 
‘Athens, to hinder Demetrius in the exercise of his came ipio facto. members of the body of wor 
priestly duties. This Demetrius is probably 2 shipers 

descendant, pethaps a great-grandson, of Apol 33. SIG I 1129, Delos 1131, Cleopatra I 
hus who founded the fist cule of Sarapis in Delos. self-styled "Isi-Soteira," was married to Prolemy VI 


later to his brother Ptolemy VIII, The 








Some time in century, the amily in 176, a 
had acquired citizenship in Delos and, like other title, Soteira, i first attested in 131 B.C 

Delians, Demetrius would have been subject to 34. Delos, 2105, 2196, 2120. See Nilsson 
exile by the Athenian government when the  GGR, 2.2 p, 122, note 2, For a more thorough 





icials, ete, of the 





Athenian colony was planted there shortly after treatment of the societies, 
16716. (Cf. Nilson, GGR 2.2, p. 121.) No 
explanation seems posi 





it Egyptian 





ompeit, see Tran Tam Tinh, Le 








than that the Athenian Galle d'isied Pompéi, pp. 89 f. 








ate intended to abolish this cult of Sarapis in 35, Nilson, GGR 2.2, p. 122 
Delos, Roman intervention in the interest 36, Nilson, GGR 22, p. 122, In Euboca 
Demetris frustrated her plans and, thirty years where the oldest cult establishment of Isis wa 





 Philadelphus? reign, 
» weharnpipun Kal 
st centuries BC 


later, in 137, she reestablished the old Delisn ded in the first half 


inted a state priest (Athenian Bretria had a xoow + 





public cult and app 
to administer its affairs. Between 166 and 137, the wwoardduw nd in the secon 
ike celebrated the festival called mhoageoia, See 1G 

XI, Supp. 571. Chalcis in the second century B. 
offered an initiation into the rites of Sarapis, Isis, 
4 Apis, IG XII Supp. 9, 923, 926, 928, 





cult probably had had a semi-public char 





the cult of Bendis in the Peiraeus. In that even 





‘Athenians could worship the god and engage in d 
festivals and processions without becoming men Anubis, 

















bers of the private zocieties which were pledged 929. See Nilsson, GGR 2.2, p. 128. At Smyrna 
the worship of the god. But, before 137, the state owavoufianrai are known. See P, Foucart, Des 
took no part in the worship and did not, in all Atfociations religiewses chez les Grees, 1873, pp. 
probability, authorize any dedications to the 234 ff, no. 58. See also Nilsson, GGR 2.2, p. 127, 





Egyptian gods on its own behalf. The popularity of and note 7. At Kos ‘Oowpuacrai are known. See J 


the cult in Delos convinced the Athenians that and L. Robert, “Inscriptions de Lydie," Hellenica 


would bring even mote profit to the state ifgivena 6, 1948, p. 9. They ate Hellenistic. See Nilsson 
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Delos showed such syncretism that it is difficult for us to see how they (and their 


individuality 
concerning Isis, in 130/129 


priests) preserved any 





To choose one well known ex: 





mple 


Sidonian set up an inscription to: “low unrpi Bev 


Aordprp.:” However, some serious feeling and deliberation lies behind all such 
equations, it seems, for at least in the case of Isis, there is a good deal of 


consistency in the equations 
Astarte, Cybele (Mother of the gods), 


She is repeatedly syncretized with Aphrodite 
and Tyche Agathe (or Tyche). She is also 


{sis Euploia, Isis Pharia, and Isis Pelagia, that is, the specific goddess of navigation, 


and see 





anci 








is to have come from Alexandria.* She seems to have succeeded more 
nt Greek deities such as Aevkodéa 
Odyssey and an Orphic hymn.” Althou 





oddess mentioned in the 





h the first reference co Isis Euploia is as 


late as 106/6 B.C. on Delos," she is spoken of frequently as goddess of the sea 





and navigation in the 


GGR 2.2, p. 127, note & At Rhodes + calt 


330 appeats called ‘Toworai. See W 





Splegelberg, "Die demotische Inschrift auf der 
Statue von’ Rhodas.”" ZAS 50, 1912, pp. 24 ff 
Appian, Mithrid. 27; Lindos M1, 102.7 (C+ 193 
XL 1 786.12; Lindos I, 167; 197 (82 BC): 673, 














674; Clars Rhodos VIIVH, 1932-33, pp. 391 ff. 
nos. 20, 3842, 44 (after mid-third century B.C 
See Brady, Reception, pp. 45-46; and Nilsson 





GGR 2.2, p. 124, notes 5-12. At Acolid Cym 
whence comes the 





nt of the prose 





st imp 
yen front the 





aretalogies to Isis, a temple it k 


berinning of the second century B.C. although the 





bably first establishe 
1 Magn, 99 


ule was pr here in the 
p 


third century B.C. Se SIG 1 S34 
(ca. 200 B.C.) = LSAM 34, See Nibson, GGR 2.2, 


pp. 126-7, note 1. depanein 





fof Serapis and fais 
were known at Magnesia (me 





ined in the pre 


cript to the Cyme aretalogy). Isieia occurred at 
Kios in Bithynia where @aocirat ate also attested 

chez les 
Grees, 1873, pp. 234 ff, no. 66, G. Kaibel, Epi 
Gr. 1029; A. Rehm, Milet I, li no, 141, Kios had 


probably acquired the cult in the third 
P a 





See Foucart, Der Aasocist 











BC. from Miletus, its mother city, See Brady 
Reception, p. 31 Later at Byzantium and 


Cencheeae, as jn Eretri, the mouioeola was 





<elebeated: this i the Navigium leis known in the 
West. For Byzantium, see Athen. Mitt. 36, 1911. p 
287, no, 2; 37, 1912, pp. 180 £6; L. Rober 
Hellenica 10, 1955, pp for Kenchreae, App. 
Met. X1, pp. 8 (LJ, Berreth, Studien zune Isisbuch 

Diss, Tubingen 1931 
‘Das lssbuch des Apolejus, 











in Apulejus Metamorph 
1933); W, Wittmann, 

Forschungen. zur Kirchen und Geirtesgeschichte 
12, 1938, See also A. D. Nock, Conversion, pp. 








Sreek hymns. No doubt she was known by such titles all 


138 
37. (Mother of the gods) Delos: Délor 1417 A 
1,158 and 1G XI 2 1293, Cf, N. Papadakis, 
Avaoxagai ‘lociou iw "Eperpip, Delt, arch. 1 
1915, pp. 115 ff; and 1G XII Suppl. 201. See 
Nilsson, GGR 2.2, p. 131 and note 6 (ef. p. 128 


and note 2 


and Nilson, GGR 2.2, p. 625, notes 7, 








38, SIG 7646, Isis Pelagia and Isis Pharia often 
appear on Alexandrian coins See J. Vogt, Die 
alexandrinischen Munzen, 1924; W. Wittm 
Das Insbuch des Apulejux” F 
Kirchen und Geistesgeschichte 12, 1938, 9. 93; 
Nilsson, GGR 2.2, p. 628, note 4; and 

Tran Tam Tinh, Le Culte d'bsis de 
fs "It seems th 

















pe, pp. 98 
itis in the Late period that Iss 


fi wer the sea) when she is 











assimilated to other divinities. Indeed, from the 





time of the founding of Alexandria and of its 





syncretistc religion, Isis played a new rSle, vie. as 
patron-goddess of that portcity; here she became 


0.” Tran Tam Tinh outlines 





ns for Egyptian Isis! association 
with the sea, and ives the best evidence 





Hellenistic Init a a goddess of navigation, On Delos 





especially, Isis is Pelagia, Euploin, and Pharia, He 
relates the festival of the Ploiaphesia ot Navigivon 
Inidis to these titles of the great goddess 

39, Od. V 334. Cl Pi, P. Il 2. See Quandt, 
Orphet LXXIV 6 EF 

40. (Isis Pelagia), Nilson, GGR 2.2, pp. 338, 

ce 4; (Pharia) ibid. 

77 above. It coald be a time of lively cult activity 








628 p. 628, note 4, Cf, note 





in the West; for example, the Serapeum at Puteolt 
's supposed to have been founded in 105 BC. See 
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over the Aegean area as soon as he 


festival of the Ploiaphesia or Navigium Isidis is part of her ch 


Alexandria 


er Alexandrian cult mig 





ed north’! The 
jaracterization from 





Cults on Delos flourished until 88 B.C. when the forces of Mithridates, no 


Isis-worshiper, advanced past Rhodes and into the Ac; 
evidence shows that his forces almost entirely 
Only slight activity is attested thereafter a 


In summary, the royal cult of Isis 
the Greek world, appears originally to 
and their officers or represe 











gean. Archaeological 
destroyed the Delian cult sites 


1 the Serapea. 
nd her consort, usually called Serapis in 
have been carried abroad by the Ptolemies 
nntatives. Independent action of Greeks who had gone 


to seek their fortunes in Egypt, and later returned home leisurely to enjoy their 


gains, accomplished much the same. Once established, the 


vigourously in many places. 


cults flourished 


Finally, it is interesting to trace the growth of the cults in the West 





Although they spr 


established, the first Ptolemy’s influence could hav 
step-daughter's marriage to Agathocles of C: 


through the older eastern centres where th 


be: 
been felt directly through his 
ana.*? And some of the influence 














may have gone the other way. Delian Isis may have got a cult title from Italy. She 


is called Isis-I 
t 





nslation of Latin Fortuna Primi; 





mid-third century B.C.? Fortuna Primigen 
s found in the cult title on Delos, is a I 


B.C.“ Mpwroyévéw, 








yehe-Protogeneia on Delos in 115/4 B.C. This Greek title is the 
which is attested at Pra 


neste from the 
also had a temple in Rome by 194 
re Greek word 











occurring only twice, once with Physis in an Orphic hymn (X 5), and once in the 


aforementioned Delian inscription of 115/4 B.C.** It se 


41, Chapter M1, Hymn 1 32-33; and the M. text 
15, 39, 43, 49, 50; A. 34-35. Cf. Ank. 9; H. Oxy 

61, 99, 1213. 
42. M. Vert. Il 66.160, See Ready, Reception, 
the carrying of the Egyptian cult (of 





m older centres to their neighbours in 
‘Asia Minor and the Aegean Islands: 0 Cyzicus, 
Magnesia on the Macander, and Priene; (from 
Rhodes) to Lindos and Kameiros, Syme, Chalce 
and Rhodian Perais; and to Pompei, Puteol, and 
probably the principal cities of South Italy; and 
Finally (frst century B.C.) to Rome, Ambracis, 
Dionysopolis (on the Black Sea), For Magnesia on 
the Macander sce 1 Mag., no. 99; for Priene, 
Inschr. Priene, nos 193, 195; for Ambeacia, CIG 

1800; for Dionysopolis, Syll.°762; for Lindos, I 
XIl 1 788, 815; Sylt* 765; for Kameiros, 1G 









1 
701; for Syme, IG XI 3 (1) 4; for Chalee, 1G XIU 1 
Studien, 


957; for Pompeii, Nisten, Pompeianisch 
P. 174 (the casliest temple at Pompeii, second 
century B.C); for Puteoli, CHL X 1781.5 (105 
B.C,}; for Rome, App. Met. XI 30, Cic. ad Att. I 
17.2, and for a temple to Sarapis in Syracuse, Cie 





ns most reasonable to 





in Verr. 1 66, 160, Iss? arrival at Pompeii is dated 
bably to the second half of the second century 





= 
BC, See Tran Tam Tinh, Le Culte d'tsis @ Por 
pai, p30, 

443. For IsisTyche-Protogeneia on Delos 


115/4, see SIG 113 = Délos 2072. For Fortuna 
Primigenia, see Val. Max. 1 3.2. And for the most 


recent discussion of the cult and temple of the 





goddess at Praeneste, see F, Fasolo, Ml Senctuario 
della Fortuna Primigenia a Palestrina, Rome, 1953; 
and E. Jacopi, Ml 

Primigenia il Museo archaeologica praenestino, 





nctwario della For 





Rome 1959, These references have been recently 
sent to me by Professor George Duckworth, under 
whose able guidance I visited the Praeneste temple 
with the American Academy ia Rome S 
School in 1955. 

44, Liv, XXXIV 53.5. 

45. At Halicarnassus, Agathe Tyche, probably 
equated to Isis, had been called mourn in SIG 
1044, which may be third century, but is undated, 
‘The Latin titles appears to be earlier. 
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take this example of cult spread as from West to East, as least insofar as actual 
nomenclature is concerned. 

In It 
not at Praeneste, but at Rome, Herculaneum and Pompeii, where it arrived in the 
late second and early first centuries B.C.** Since a considerable number of Roman 
and Italian names are found in the Delian inscriptions, it may be that Italian 
adherents of the Egyptian cults fled from the onslaught of Mithridates in 88 to 
their respective cities in Italy, bringing with them their new cult.*” Furthermore, 





ly» the earliest evidence for the cult of Isis herself is found, however, 








Roman residents of Delos may have played a part in introducing Egyptian gods 
into Italy before 88 B.C., since the cult of Isis probably reached Rome during the 
late second century. Again, the c 

Italy from Alexandria.** A college of Pastophori was already established in Rome 
by the time of Sulla." 

So the cults of Isis and her associated Egyptian deities spread through the 
Greek world as Ptolemaic activity brought inhabitants of the Aegean and the West 
into closer contact with the newly Hellenized religion. The availabilit 
who knew the cult and of cult texts in the language of the Mediterranean made 
the propagation more facile, Some of the transmission may have been direct from 


ts of Isis and Serapis may have come directly to 









Egypt to the West, but, undoubtedly, most of the progress of the new cults was 
made in stages, 

nd Greeks from Egypt 
the Hellenic and 





joving first into in which were the greatest activities of 








Prolem Thence it moved into the further reaches of 





world, 





46, Tran Tam Tinh, Le Culte dee & Pompéi 
pp. 9 ft 

47, Thid, pp. 19 

48. There are some cult characteristics which 
suggest the direct connection. The seeking and 
finding of the body of Osiris seems not to have 
been celebrated in Greece but only in Egypt and 
Italy. Ie is presumed that this festival, or Mystery 





came to Italy from the Greco-Egyptian cultlfe of 
Egypt. Part of it, the cry ebpinauer ovrraipouer 
and the cultterm elipeous, apply to the sacred 


pageant, Nilsson suggests also that the ceremony of 
the momic of stones, as reported by Firmicius 
Maternus iB together of the 
shelet Mat., de err. prof. rel 
22,2., also Nilsson, GGR 2.2, p. 639 and notes 3-4, 
and V. Tan Tam Tinh, Le Culte d'hi 4 Pompé 
pp. 100 ff. Of course, certain Greek societies, like 
the Melanophoroi of Delos, may have celebrated 
the same rites. 

49. App. Met, XI 30, CE Tran Tam Tinh, Le 
alte d'sis 4 Pompei, pp. 19 ff. 





fe really the 
f Osiris. See Firm 


























CHAPTER FOUR 


THE EARLIEST ARETALOGIES, OR GREEK HYMNS, TO ISIS. 





The Tradition of the Texts 


After the Hymns of Isidorus, the next Isiac aretalogies come from the Greek 
world outside Egypt and date also to the first century B.C.: the hymn 
from Cyme in the Acolid, the nine-line hymn reported by Diodorus Siculus, and 
the hymn found on the island of Andros. A later hymn from los, dated ta the 
second/third centuries, and a few fragmentary lines from a Saloniki hymn, also 
supposed to date to the second/third centuries of our era, are, as far as their lines 


rt from the Hymns of Isidorus, 











survive, identical to the Cyme hymn. These 






are the earliest and most important Isiac aret 

Isidorus' Fayum Hymns are in hexameters and elegiacs. The Andros hymn is 
also hexameter, but the other two hymns of the first century B.C. are in prose 
Harder believed that the prose areta 
hymn are in what has been called the I-style where the 
person tells of her divine power and miracles. 


gies were translations. They and the Andros 








Because of the almost exact similarity of the prose aretalogies, Ric 
Harder, in 1944, collated the texts of the hymns of Cyme (K.), los (J.), Saloniki 
(S.) and Diodorus (D.), into one Greek text which he called M., assuming that 
there had been an original, Egyptian text set up on a stele at Memphis early in the 
Prolemaic era.' He thought D. had come somewhat indirectly from the same 











prototype. Harder does not analyse the Andros hymn (A.) but Werner Peck in 
1931 demonstrated that it too was derived from the same source as K.> Harder’s 
Greek 
roduction still preserved in K. (and A.). 


hypothesis is chat between M. and the extant Greck prose aretalogies, 





translation had been made, adding the 





‘The translations of which several copies were made naturally had been in prose 
He in 





gines A. descended from M. through an earlier hexameter version, AP 
Isidorus’ three Hymns to Isis are not derived from M., although parts seem to 
be influenced by it or a similar hymn. They are of the same century as A., D., and 


K,;all other extant Greek hymns to Isis are l 






1. Harder, Karpokrates, pp. 21 Kerpokrates. 


2, Festugitve, Arétalogies, discussing Harder, 3. W. Peek, Andros, 
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syptian aretalogy to Hellenistic Isis, set up in Memphis 


Harder’s Stemma M. z 
(Early in the Ptolemaic Era, possibly late in III B.C.) 


— Greek translation of M. 
with added introduction 
Indeterminate date} 











D. AP. — Poetic version of X, 
(Indeterminate date Indeterminate date) 
K 
Late I B.C (Late 1 B.C.) 
(K) s. J. 


(U/ML A.D, 2) A.D.) (I/II A.D, 


Language 





The language of the early aretalogies to Isis reveals that their texts, generally 
belong to a transitional period. The Fayum Hymns use what could be called an 
Hellenistic epic-poetic dialect with mostly epic-poetic traits and relatively few 
influences from the Koine. Further, amid their numerous epic-poetic expressions 
they also show certain tendencies of Hellenistic prose composition.* The M. text 
(ie. K., J.. S., and D.) is simple Hellenistic prose with few epic-poetic idioms. 
What in it appears to be poetic, or cult-language, is, in fact, not influenced by 
Greek poetic formulae. For instance, phrases like “I am the One who rises in the 
Star of the Dog,” “I separated earth from heaven,” “I taught the paths of the 
stars,” “I established the course of the sun and moon,” “I made justice strong,” 
and “I am in the rays of the sun,” clearly show Egyptian influence. Indeed the 
phrase eysi elt, found twelve times in M., is probably an Egyptian 
temple-formula. One can single out M.’s few purely Greek or Greco-Egyptian 





























phrases:* “I am the tyrant of all the land/earth, discovered and “the 
discoverer of edible vegetation (karpoi).”” 

4. For Hellenic Hngunie aryl 1 have por §, Foe a sommary of his cady of the 
erally relied co: Kihner-Gerth, Grommatit 2:2; and Egyptian influence in M., oe Miller, i 
apie, Cromeaiih; 23; nad Mowkon ead loglog especially che sumuixy, p. 91. 270 cls 
Howard, Grammar. C.B. Welles, RC, Introduction, occurs: 3,5, 6,7, 8,9, 10, 41,42, 44, 49,52. See 
has some very pertinent references to late Greck W. Manson, $96 es JTHS 48,1947, pp. 137-148. 


linguistic style 
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The vocabulary and expression of the metrical Fayum Hymns, largely 
epic-poetic as the line-by-line commentary shows, is limited generally to frequent 
repetitions of common verbs, adjectives, and nouns. Indeed, what seems at times 
to be a remarkable attention to mood, tense, etc. may in reality be a close 
dependence on borrowed hexameter formulae. For instance, refinements like the 
two optatives and two subjunctives correctly used (in four purpose clauses) within 
ten lines of Hymn I are rare in late Hellenistic Greek.* And there are other, less 
distinctive, borrowed features in the language. The imperatives of the Fayum 
Hymns, for instance, greatly resemble in vocabulary, grammatical form, and 
hexameter localization, the imperatives of Orphic hymns.’ This resemblance to 
Orphic hymns, of course, extends far beyond the imperative. 

M. also has two subjunctives correctly used (3c, 46); and since they probably 

are not formulaic, M, must qualify, in this respect at least, as a good Hellenistic 
text. It has no imperatives save xaipe. 
1 Fayum hymnologist could not find all the expressions he needed in 
what he knew of epic and poetic sources. Probably because of this, he adopts 
certain colloquial idioms. Participles, for instance, are noticeably common in his 
Hymns and help him to lengthen his sentences. This is a characteristic of the 
Koine.* To this idiom belong also his periphrastic expressions (using participles) 
with forms of et (expressed or understood),” He also uses the participle with the 
definite article to form the equivalent of relative clauses, another common feature 
of Hellenistic Greek." 

M., on the other hand, shows no periphrastic constructions, but frequently 
uses participles with the article to replace relative clauses. 

The more closely one examines the four Fayum Hymns, the more one 
becomes aware of their individual style. Hymn I shows the most complex Greek 
expressions and, at the same time, most dependence on epic-poetic formulae 
Hymn IV, least like Hymn 1, retains many epic forms of words but also shows 
what seems to be an independent, if naive, use of tense and coordinates. And it 
has several precise uses of the middle voice which are neither epic nor poetic. At 
least twice in IV there is a strong hint of prose composition. In fact, simple prose 
composition, juxtaposed to an epic line, twice produces a sharp stylistic contrast 
(IV 17-20, followed by 21 ff. and 37-9 followed by 40). The other Hymns, II and 
IIL, also show distinct Hellenistic tendencies. III is distinguished for its very 
numerous participles which almost all occur in one particularly rambling, 

































6. 1 6 and 13. Optatives apart from wishes 
(and formulae) completely disappeared in the 
Koine. Welles, RC, Ixxi, and note 10, 

7. See the line-by-line commentary for the 
scattered references. For the Orphic hymns, see G 
Quandt, Orphei Hymn, Berlin, 1962. 

8, Welles, RC, xlvi ff. Had Isidorus not used 
patticiples, we must conchide he would have fallen 
into the same confusion as is sometimes evident in 


Hellenistic correspondence, Other types of sub- 
‘ordination are lest easy to master, It seems clear 
that, when he wishes to speak for himself directly 
to the reader, he can write like a good secretarial 
scribe, eg. 1V'37-9, 

9. Goodwin, Greek Grammar, p. 3 
Welles, RC, p. Lxxiie. 

10. Mayser, Grammatik 2.2, pp. 54 ff 








2, and 
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seventeen-line sentence." 

M., however, shows no remarkable variation in verb form or use throughout 
its 57 verses. Its participles are not overly frequent, numbering only 10. Of these, 
none is in a periphrastic construction, and all except the last (verse 57) are used 
with the article to replace relative clauses. There is much repetition; &yo} elu 
appears 12 times, and the first person singular aorist (usually active and with &y<3) 
occurs often. Obviously the author of M. believed in forceful, monotonous, 


did 





tic repetition. 
The Fayum Hymns are not so much repetitious as naively limit 
language. There is a conscious attempt to employ artistic expression; many of the 
linguistic features are repeated often enough to show they are deliberate. For 
instance, the uses of the definite article are not unlike those of the Homeric and 
Orphic hymns; at the same time, they are usages of the article that scribes of the 
Helle: a followed in their correspondence. Isidorus uses the article well, 
particularly with participles to form the equivalent of rel it 
with adverbs and a prepositional phrase, with titles and certain epic-poctic nouns. 
The first two of these are particularly Hellenistic.’ He generally omits the article 
nd general nouns, and, again, his omissions are very like 


ed in 














istic 1 








ive clauses.'? He use: 





with possessive pronouns 
those of epic and Orphic hymns. Significantly, his usage of the definite article is 
tice of certain other hymnologists of the same 
century. In the Andros Hymn, for instance, the article is almost entirely lacking," 

M. also uses the definite article well, in particular with nine of its ten 
participles, showing sod Hellenistic practice. In M. the 
article also occurs twice before a prepositional phrase; and itis used consistently 
um Hymns, it is 





in marked contrast to the pr 





a close resemblance to 





euter nouns, Just as in the 





with adjectives to form singular 


consistently omitted with general nouns. With titles and names of countries and 





nationalities M.'s use is sporadic 


11. The style in these lines appears not to rh ouryerpayuidva are very common from the 


involve parallel structure, that is, tis freer than in third century B.C. on, It would seem that Isidorus 





other verses of the hymns (IV 17-20;1 21-26). tts skill inthis particelar construction hints at 








sentences neither coincide ie length of the knowledge of formulae which were cor 


snmental scribes and which we know 





or the couplet. They and 











Tine 24.33, aswell as among. gor 
IV 37-39, appear to be a venture in more promic Papyri and inscriptions 

composition. There is noticeably almost no epic or 12, See Mayser, Grammatik, 2.2, pp. $4 (for 
tpic-poetic language in the lies. Instead, as in It this common Hellenistic use, Tt was particularly 
20.33, many of the tricks of thetoric occur: some common from the third century BC. on, Cf 
parallel clauses, groups of three, antitheses, the Welles, RC, p. lex. 

contrast of a very short clause (28) with what 13, Maysce, Grammatik 2.1, pp. 14 
precedes and follows, shyming words, thyme at the 14, Peck, Andros, p. 81. CE Welles, RC, p.lxx, 
nds of lines, chissmus, and even thee participles commenting on the ‘well handled’ use of the article 
two of which rhyme, a prolonged periphrasis in the royal leters. 

20-27, and a rite and gradual fall 31:33. For 15, It is interesting that D. four times uses the 











3d in corresp 





ing verses 
tendencies, see Welles, RC, pp. xhi ff. and Num- of M.: 1 27.3,6,8,9% and he shows an article and 
bers 14, 44, For confusion resulting from thelack _paticiple where K. has parataxis with eal (cf. M. 
participles 3b). See Harder, Karpokrates, pp. 20-21 

types of subordination, see RC 66. 


Hellenistic prose that shows exactly the same 





dan unsuccessful use of of 
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Finally Isidorus’ frequent use of the particle re must be noted." It occurs 
commonly in Hymns I, Il, and III. M. uses Te but once, near the beginning (3c) in 
the well known correlative formula re ... xai.'? This absence of re, when 
compared with Isidorus' lavish use, indicates that the simple rhetoric of M. is not 
influenced by epic-poetic language, that, in fact, some effort has been made to 
avoid such expressions. It may well mean that M. in its origin is a scribal 
composition, a translation from another language. This would tend to substantiate 
Harder’s theory that the prototype was an Egyptian text. 


The Hellenistic Hymn-Style 
as it appears in early Aretalogies to Isis 


k Hellenistic hymn 





show, generally, four divisions of their content.!* 
The Invocation gives the names of the deity, his/her nature, cult-sites, genealogy, 
and relationships to other gods. The second section tells of the universal 
omnipotence of the deity, that is, his/her dyn ind kleros. The third 
section deals with specific works, miracles, and discoveries (erga, arctae, and 
heuremata). These entitle the god to be called universal Lord, Discovere 
etc, By contrast with the Homeric hymns, the Hellenistic god's acts for men 
¢ miracles may have occurred, The 


aks of himself as a 











mis, aret 











Saviour, 








not attached to one particular cult-site whei 








hymns end with a personal request of the poet who spe 
suppliant, He considers his whole hymn to be a pray 

The Homeric hymns differ from the Hellenistic hymns in th 
y relate a legend illustrating the 
id they frequently refer to some particular 





t between the 





opening invocation and concluding prayer th 





deity’s power and gifts to men; 
cult-site, Thus the main section of the Hellenistic hymn is a departure from the 
older for 





of the genre 
There are many examples of the Hellenistic hymn. The most outstanding is 


16, See Appendix for details. Por the use of r 
vee especially: Kahner-Gerth, Grammatik 2.2, pp, 
235, sec, 236.2; 243, see. 518.2 and sec. 520.4 





and 241, sec, $19.1; Mayser, Grammatik 2.3, pp. 
164, 155, 157; Moulton and Howard, Grammar, 


pp. 420 ff, LSJ sv. re, R. Keydell, “Metrische 





erkungen zw den Hymnen des Isidorus,” Pr 

mena 2, 1953, p. 123, note 1, referring to a 
imilar use in, Orph.: Theiler, Philologus 94, 
1941, p, 249: H. Blumenthal, Gromon 19, 1943, 


144, Mayser notes that re is used in the Rosetta 





Inscription 





in & participle to a verb and eal 
a recognized use, as he does re with an infinitive 
See also Kihner Gerth, Grammatik, p. 241, sce 
519.1 

17. re is avoided in early Hellenistic prose, See 





Moulton and Howard, Grammar, pp. 420 ff. tt 


‘occurs for instance mostly in the Pentateuch of the 
Septuagint (and in Malachi, 104), but only three 
times in the Psalms. It declines sharply in the New 
Testament, appearing with any frequency only in 
Acts and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

18. Harder, Korpokrates, for M3 also 
Festugiére, Arétalogien pp. 200-234, discussing 
Hellenistic hymnstyle generally and Min 
particular. He refers to Norden, Agnostor Theos, 
Bp. 168 ME; RE IX, 140 ff; Wansch, Hymnos. A 
D. Nock, Gnomon 21, 1949, pp. 221-228 (on 
Harder, Karpokrates), refers in particular to the 
style of the Karpokrates hymn, and somewhat 








M. 


to other Hellenistic hymns, especially 


19. See especially hk. Hom. Il (the Hymn to 
Demeter) 
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Cleanthes’ well known Hymn to Zeus; the Orphic hymns also illustrate the 
pattern, A. D. Nock classifies the Somnium Nectanebi and the Greek aretalogies 
‘nre, and, although he was discussing only the aretalogies that 
comprise the M. text, we can add all the early Isiac aretalogies, the Andros Hymn, 
the prose Aretalogy of Diodorus, and those of Isidorus of the Fayum to his 
Gassfieation2! In fact, Isidorus’ Hymns 1, I and III divide easily into the four 
sections of the Hellenistic hy 
‘Although Isidorus’ Hymns have their own individual characteristics, each 
shows in its main divisions the typical Hellenistic hymn style. Hymn I has three 
almost equal sections, after a sonorous three-line introduction. Though most of 
the main body of the Hymn is concerned with the goddess’ general dynamis, it 
includes within that section an elevendine polyonymos or myrionymos passage 
not found elsewhere in contemporary Greek hymns. Finally, the section of seven 
fines, preceding the concluding prayer, with specific references to human 
calarnities within which Isis can help, is to be taken as a typical Hellenistic 
reference to the works of the deity 

Hymn II follows a similar pattern, opening invocation, two long sections, 
and concluding prayer, but it has a novelty, a postscript which appears to be the 
poet's own testimony to the efficacy of the goddess. Hymn III too follows this 
pattern: a long section following the invocation expresses a culogy of the goddess’ 
dyn ‘and her particular relation to the Egyptian Pharaoh, followed by 
the usual passage dealing with the deity’s works, in this case Isis’ gifts to the 
people of the Fayum. 

Even Hymn IV, though not addressed to the goddess but to the god-king 
Porramanres, who founded her temple in the Xlith Dynasty, still follows the 
pattern we call typically Hellenistic. There are the same references to dynamis 
Prete, and erga; even heurisko occurs with the Hellenistic meaning of devise, 
invent, found. The whole of IV magnifies Porramanres as 1, Il, and III did Isis, and 
it ends, like II, with a sentence which is obviously personal testimony 

The Memphis text, or M., also shows the customary sections of the 

alysed the hymn style of his composite text 





to Isis? in the ge 






































Hellenistic hymn. Harder himself 
an introductory inscription, an invocation telling Isis’ genealogy, titles, 
relationship to other gods, etc., a dynamis section stating her power over nature 
etc., and her specific achievements, or erga and heuremata. Particularly stressed is 
her creative activity as it effects the achievements and discoveries of civilization, 
M. concludes with the goddess’ farewell to Egypt.7? It will be recognized at once 
that Harder’s divisions perfectly reflect the sections of the Hellenistic hymn, with 
exception of the final prayer, necessarily omitted in M. since the goddess 








the 
herself is speaking. 








20, A. D. Nock, Gnomon 21, 1949, pp: 221-8. nium Nectanebi 
Nock refers to the style found in the Karpokrates 21. All belong to the gente: see Festugitre 
hymn as suggestive in various ways of Nonnus, the _Arétalogies, pp. 211-234, notes 25, 30. 

‘Orphic hymns, the Andros hymn, and the Som 22, Harder, Karpokrater, pp. 39 ff 
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D. Miller, in his analysis of M., found that some 19 (or 22) of the 56 verses 
show concepts that could reasonably be said to come from Egyptian inscriptions 
extant in the Hellenistic era.’ The rest of the verses he thought probably of 
Greek origin. Miller made no reference to hymn style or the a 
but Festugitre, commentin 








on M, as an example of Hellenistic hymn style, 


analysed M.'s form in essentially the same way 








s Harder, assigning specific lines 
to the sections 
A (3-11): the goddess’ nature, cule sites, etc 
B! (12-14) and B® (39-56): the goddess’ omni 
C (15-38): the goddess’ discoveries, i.e. heur 
To explain his two divisions of B, the dynamis section, 
an indefinite number of additions to K. and J. must have been made over a period 
of time and consequently the order has become distorted. According to him, 
verses 15-38 should follow, not precede, B* (39-56 


. dynamis, 


ga). 
stu 





ipotence, 
nata (or e1 





e claims that 





The sections of M. and of Isidorus’ Hymns concerning the goddess as a 
Discoverer and Universal Deity are, as said above, specifically Hellenistic. That she 
acts alone and is almost monotheistic is another Hellenistic trend. Although the 
feminine title ‘Heuretria’ is first used in the Fayum Hymns of the early first 
century B.C, Festugitre would date the prototype M., and its characteristics 








generally, much earlier than all th ¢ extant aretalogies. 

Finally, no analysis of the aretalogies would be complet 
observation that the content of Fayum Hymns I, Il, and Ill, and M. seems all to 
tificially forced by the hymnologists into the Hellenistic 
hymn-mould. This is shown especially in the dynamis and erga sections, where the 





without the 





have been rather 








deity’s dynamis really cannot be separated from her erga. When such a divinity, 


omnipotent but warmly personal, as in Isidorus’ Hymns, is praised, it would seem 





to be impossible to divide her specific acts from her universal divine virtue. The 
conviction thae this ever-active C 





eator's power presides over all life and nature 
‘es the Fayum Hymns that her dynamis, arete, 
and erga, can in no way be confined to certain lines. Verbs pour out the message, 





(zoe and karpos/physis) so perme: 





showing her as a restless, beneficent, intelligent force, giving of her own life-force 


to men, and forever instructing, discovering-cr 





ing, and saving them. The 





goddess loves mankind. Surely what we find in these hymns is the emergence of 
the strong new Hellenistic deity which, like new wine, bursts through the form of 
the Hellenistic hymn. The Fayum Hymns 
e been exalted vehicles of genuine feeling if they had been 


evidence th 





the prose arctalogies 





to Isis also could h: 
produced by a Psalmist or more sensitive aretalogos. 

¢ shown in the Isiac Hellenistic hymns. While 
be traced in Isidorus’ Fayum Hymns. His, 


Certain new developments 








obscure or absent in M., they can easil 


first Hymn includes a new ten-line polyonymus or myrionymus (many-name) 





23. Miller, Isseretalogion, p91: verses 3a, 5, 40, 3c, (112), (46-47%) 
6, 9, 12, 13, 16, $6, 23, 24, 31, 32, 44, 45, 55, 4 24. A. J. Festugitre, Arétalogien 
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goddesses and claims all are 
* Harder refers to this section as 


section in which he equates his goddess to all great 
merely forms of her whom he calls “the One 
traditionally Egyptian, and van Groningen gives several close parallels from 
Egyptian hymns of praise.*® We can conclude that Isidorus’ polyonymus section 
was influenced directly by Egyptian hymns, possibly temple-hymns. This feature 
did not reappear in hymns 
hymnologists, Isidorus may also be an 
since his is the first extant use 

There is, finally, the important matter of the goddess’ power over di 
ion of death, although it says Isis “conquers himarm 








to Isis for some two centuries." Among Greck 





innovator in the use of the title Heuretria 


th. The 








M, text makes no met 
‘These final verses of M. may 
goddess can save men when death threatens, or as Egyptian inscriptions would put 
it, she can prolong life. Isidorus says that she can heal the sick and infirm by 
sharing her “life” with them (II 8). Her vaster power to give a kind of life even 
after death, that is, her power in the underworld, is not mentioned until Roman 
times, and then somewhat cryptically by the Oxyrhynchus Hymn and Apuleius.’ 
Isidorus’ Hymns I and Il are the first among Greek or Latin aretalogies to suggest 
that Isis’ power to heal is really divine power over death: 

‘One should also recall that the fourth Fayum Hymn shows at least two lines 
that are very like a refrain, causing the narrative both to pause midway and to 
close with a more or less sim Such a refrain se 





ar some relation to Isidorus' simple claim that his 




















ns never to have 





,, sonorous li 


in Isiac hymns. 
¢ Isidorus’ innovations in the Hellenistic hymn; but he ha 


occurred ag 

These 
influence on subsequent hymns, for these f 
reappear much later. From our evidence, the Fayum would seem to have been, 
especially in the first century B.C., a more or less isolated locale of peculiarly vital 
Its theology may come from the great institution of 
e of 





little 


tures either never reappear, or only 








religious syncretism. y 
Memphis, but it sought local expression through its own temple hymns, so 
them in Greck. Meanwhile, in the outside Greek world, the same goddess’ hymns 
of praise were assuming an assertive new didactic prose form, as if spoken by the 
goddess-teacher herself to a new, foreign congregation. The I-style prose of the 
Greek aretalogy to Isis constitutes a peculiar type of Hellenistic hymn for a 
literate audience outside Egypt, while the Fayum Hymns are of and for the local 
bi-cultural society 























25. See Harder, Kerpokrates, pp. 47 ff 
believes the whole of M. shows the “fine hand” of 
the Egyptian priesthood. Van Groningen, de P. 
Oxy., pp. 79 ff, refers in particular to an Egyptian 
hymn (to Hathor) showing this feature, He seems 








to prove that references to the mighty name of Isis 
stem from Egyptian sources, and are therefore 
carly. CE. Pestugiére, Arétalogies, pp. 209-34, who 
implies ie is a late feature. It seems to be both. 





After Isidorus it does not recur in Greek hymns 
tantil about the second century of our era 

26. CE. App. Met. X14 and H. Oxy. 1-142. 
Festugiére forgets the Fayum Hymns of Isidorus 
when he lists this section as a feature only of later 
hhymns, Ardtalogies, p. 25, 

27. H. Oxy. 13, 2423, 246-7, 291-3(2), and 
‘App. Met. X16. In Egyptian mythology she was 
always concerned with the soul after death 


CHAPTER FIVE 


ISIS’ CHARACTERIZATION IN THE EARLIEST GREEK ARETALOGIES 





From the Egyptian pyramid texts of the Old Kingdom, ancient Isis, perhaps 
originally a sky-goddess, or the personific 
cushion), w: 


ion of the royal throne (or its 





sociated with other 





never a vegetation goddess and was always 








gods in a family,’ jother, and, in every 
reference, youthful a 
after death. Her ancient family relationships are still prominent in Hellenistic M., 
where the names of Osiris and Horus occur, but, for her new Greek congreg 
Geb, her father, is now re-named Cronos; Thoth is Hermes, and Nut, her 
is omitted.* Nor, in fact, does the name of Serapis occur in the aret 
first century B.C. 
second century A.D. 

In the Fayum aretalogies, which are local hymns to the universal goddess, 
the goddess’ family is also present. But they bear names appropriate to the cult of 
local Hermouthis: Sokonopis, dweller in the temple with the goddess is her 
husband; Anchoes, the visible sun and a sky-god, is her son but of lesser power 
and scope than his omnipotent mother. There is no 
Sokonopis or Anchoes in M., nor would one expect it. 

The early aretalogies emphasize Isis’ power, omnipotent and creative. The 
goddess shows good will towards men in her erga, which are not separated from 
her dynamis, as might have been possible in praise of a purely Greek divinity. The 
goddess hy men justice and laws, she is a strong defender of all human 
civilization, and she presides over its progressive steps. She has become, in fact, a 
Greek discoverer and teacher for men, like Prometheus, Demeter, Themis, and 
Hestia. She “finds” and “teaches” technae: agriculture, writing, sea-faring; she has 
become the sea-godde 
Greek Demeter who discovered vegetation, 
established the cosmos and made man. Her chief care is for men, The Fayum 


he was daughter, sister and wife, and 





nd active. She was especially concerned with the human soul 


ation, 





other, 





logies of the 





though he is mentioned in the Cyrenaic aretalogy, of the early 





ntion of Hermouthis, 














giv 





and a punisher of tyrants; she can conquer fate. She is 





nd the eastern creator who first 








1, Plu. de Is, 21; RARG p, 329, and illustra 
tion 84, CE. v. Groningen, De P. Oxy., pp. 143-4. It 
‘is interesting to see how the Fayum, Greco- 
Egyptian Isivand:child representation appears as 
the Madonna-and-<hild, the Maria Galaktophorowss 
for Maria Lactans, in Christian art. Cf. K, Wessel, 
Coptic Art, plates 5 and 6. For further 
repretentations of Isis, ef. G, Vandebeek, De 


interpretatio Graeca vin de Issfiguur, 1946 
Graindor, Terret Cuites, No. 27; Nilsson, GGR 2.2, 
taf, 8.2, 9.2, 11.2, and 11.3. Cf, Plates XILXIV. 

2. In M5 XK. 5, J. 4) she is mid to be 
daughter of Cronos. In D. 3 she is daughter of 
youngest Cronos In A. 15 she is the elder daughter 
(of Cronos and granddaughter of Ouranos (A. 18). 
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psalmist, in true Egyptian fashion, thinks of her as the cause of the Nile’s annual 
flood. 

Much of this is Eleusinian, or similar to Eleusinian theology, and may have 
ck world through the Greek immigrants. But there is 
ll, She has been made to usurp the 
nly has she ordered the courses of the 






come to Egypt from the Gi 
a strong non-Greek side to the goddess as w 
powers of all the great gods of Egypt. Not 

stars but of the sun and moon as well; she is the primeval god who separated 
th. She is, in fact, a new synthesis of all important Egyptian 








heaven from ea 
deities 

As this is the Isis of the early aretalogies, so it is the specific goddess of 
Isidorus' Hymns. Strikingly, she assumes the characteristics of Renenet, a goddess 
attested at least in the Xlith Dynasty; her worship had been carried on at the very 
temple-site of Isidorus’ Hymns. In a temple text? Renenet speaks: “I give all life 
eternally. 1 give all felicity eternally. I give all eternity eternally. I give all success 
(or health) eternally.” This ancient Renenet (even to the I-style of her address 
reappears as a component of the universal Hellenistic and Greco-Roman Isis. 

Unification of different strains under the characterization of Hellenistic Isis 
Greek Agathe Tyche seems to be a large component 
yche alone, frequently occurs equated to Isis in 













is extensive, For instanc 
Tyche Agathe, sometimes 
Aegean inscriptions of early Ptolemaic times. Isis is also Tyche Agathe in the great 
Oxyrhynchus Hymn of the first/second centuries A.D., that is, the title continued 
(Agathe) followed Isis not only into 








to cling to her in Egypt.‘ The name Tych 
the Greek world, but to Italy 

‘Since the Old Kingdom in Egypt, the control of a man’s length of days had 
the prerogative of Egyptian major gods. By decreeing the life span of a man, 






be 
and the quality of his individual portion of life, Egyptian gods had been said to 
decree or control a man’s fate. They could also extend an individual's life span 
as spent. Two Forces or Powers are thought 
eventually to have come to symbolize the individual life span and the quality of 
life given within it: Shai, Psoi, or Shoy, from the Egyptian verb sho, meaning to 
decree; and Renenet, a Power and goddess, meaning specifically Riches, and Good 
Fortune, or the quality of life within the life span.* These two, Shay and Renenet 
ually paired, were, according to inscriptions, always under the control of some 
or god, who might be Amun, Ptah, Khnum, or Aton in the theology of 
1 goddess Isis, and the members 





when much of his life force 














ma 
Amarna. Particularly in the later period, the ro: 
of her f 








ly, Osiris and Horus, were also said to control Shay and Renenet.‘ 





3. Vogliano, S. R., p. 28. See Frankfort,  tnioos loeriyn. See also AMfldi, Isiskult, p. 27, 
Kingahip, pp. 56 


‘4, Egypt. P. Ory. 51; OGIS 119, ai Durr 








fig. 330: In Tyche Panthes, first century B.C. 
5, MoreneM Schicksals; Miller, Isis 











sath purr) ln) (Non CGR eon, #1, eel p85 m0 SA 
22, p.209 and note 11}; ako SEG Vill 657 =H, Gardiner, JEA 32, 1946, pp. 53 fl; and H 
SBAU 7791: Elods wopwwinux Ged periorn Kees, Gotterglaube, Psoi. oe 


wavewdeione rixnt (A.D. 159). See Nilsson, GGR 6. Onitis (Dendera 4971): "Shay and Renenet 
22, p. 209, note 12. And in Rome: IG 1006: 8c are under his command.” Inis (Beit. Mus. 70, Cat 
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Many scholars have stressed the importance of Shay and Renenet in 
Egyptian theology. Miller states that they are shown to have become more 
important and more nearly defined in the Amarna period.” Shay remained a 
Power, unpersonified, but Renenet was a goddess more or less personified as she 
had been from the Old Kingdom. Shay may be very like Homer's woipa Becv.* 


But the Greek moira theon, when concerned with the end of a man’s life, may 
even in Homer be woipa Gavarow? and, in fact, Hellenistic grave inscriptions show 
xoipa alone to mean death without any hint of personification. But Shay and 
Renenet seem never to have been associated with death by the Egyptians. 

Ic is significant that a bilingual text translates Shay as Greck Tyche."® It must 


be Tyche Agathe, the good power who is the i 





plied opponent of death. 6 éryafléc 


Sayicsv is another possible interpretation of Shay. that is, rixn &yadh alone and 
with 6 ayaGés dayicsv in the Greco-Egyptian world, may be Egyptian Shay. 
Renenet-Hermouthis who gives men luck and riches presides with Shay over the 
individual life. The individual is constantly protected during his life span by these 
two divine agents. This theology has essentially nothing to do with his after life, 


Isidorus in the Fay 
and as Agathe Tyche, that is, pre 
to the Egyptain title, “Lord of 
controls human life and fate in th 











um Hymns invokes Isis as Hermouthis, that is Renenet, 
ably, Shay. The 
hay and Renenet.” In other words, Isis still 
Hellenistic Greek world as she did in Egyptian 





is a loose equivalent here 





temple-lore. Surely this is why the M. text speaks cryptically of her as controlling 
Heimarmenon. The concluding verses, “I conquer Himarmenon” (sic), and 
“Heimarmenon obeys me,” are precisely this, cast in first the Greck and then the 





Egyptian idiom."' Hellenistic H. 


would scem to be a rough equival 





irmenon is fate, both good and bad. That is, it 
t of both Renenet and S 





ay (oF life), and not, 


perhaps, their counterpart or moira (death). Isis, herself, can ward off death by 


prolonging life. 


434; 1162 Isisstatue, Cat. 472): “Mistress of Life 
Lady of Fate and Increase”; Horus (W. Splegelberg 
‘Horus als Arst,” ZAS 57, 1922, pp, 70 f0): "The 
words of Horus save every man whose Fate stands 

‘And for Isis as able to increase 






(just) behind him. 
4 man’s life span, see Philae, Pylon 76, 46. Cf 
Miller, Jeicaretalogien, p. BS, note 3 

7. Miller, Issaretalogien, pp. 81 ff. Cf 
Roeder, Der Religion des Alt, Ag. p. 182. They are 





spoken of in that era either together oF 5 
and confused, for each might represent the 
(or it would seem 40). Usually Renenet is feminine 
and Shay masculine although thi is not always so. 
Shay see 





not to have been strongly personified, 
symbolizing chiefly the life span of a man from 
birth to death 

8. Od. III 269, Moira theon iss portion of life 
decreed for an individual, Cf. W. C, Greene, M 
pp. 14 ff 

9. Od. M100, 11 236, VI 197; HL VI 488, 





XXIV 49, See A. Meyer, Moira in Griechitchen 
Inschriften, Diss. Giessen 1927; 1. G. Milne, Greek 
Inscriptions (Catal. Gen. Oxford 1905) 9924, pp. 
15 ff 

10. R. Reitzenstein, Die griechische Tefnut 
legen (S. B. Heidelberg, 1923), pp. 14, 49: W. 








Speigelberg, Der Ag. Mythus vom Sonnencuge, 
Strassburg, 1917, p. 321. Cf, Miller, Insareto 
logien, p. 84, note 3} also H. Kees, Gattergleube, 
Prot, p. 5 








Inisaretalogien, p. 85, note 5. L 
pleius (Met. 6) can say: “Vives autem 
eatus, vives in mea tutela lotions; et cum 








spatium sacculi tui permensus ad inferos demearis, 
ibi quoque in ipso subterranco semirotundo me, 
quam vides Acherontis tencbris interlicentem 
styglisque penetralibus regnantem.” And ibid. 
‘Scie ultra statuta faro two spatio vitam quoque 
tibi procogate mihi tantum licere 
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‘The authors of the M. text have carefully expunged the names of all other 
goddesses, obviously seeking to hide Isis! syncretistic navure in M’s implied 
ey snotheiam. The Fayum Hymns, on the other hand, claim in Hymn I to be 
monotheistic, but literally glory in their goddess’ syncretism. After invoking her 
as Egyptian Isis-Hermouthis and Greek Agathe-Tyche-Deo, Isidorus tells us the 
specific names of ten other great deities to whom he equates her: Syrian Astarte, 
Syrian Artemis, Syrian Nanaia, Lycian Leto, the Thracian Mother of the gods, and 
the Greek goddesses Hera, Aphrodite, Hestia, Rhea, and Demeter. Those Isidorus 
names are all old, important, Near East and Greek deities. Egyptian Thiouis, The 
One, comes dramatically at the end; all the others are one in her. 

Isidorus’ unique, divine mother is undoubtedly an early product of centuries 

gypt. The poet is a man of some culture, 
n the early first century B.C, His Hymns 





of Greco-Egyptian syncretism in Lower 
living amid humbler Fayum farmers, 

meld a little Greek physical philosophy, certain Eleusinian cult concepts of a 
nity, and a Near Eastern creation myth.'* Almost surely 








discovering-civilizing dis 
the general concepts that underlie his words must have originated in greater 
ntedated him. His is a 





th theologians who 





intellects than his, that is, 
sophisticated goddess whose cha 
berate theological formulation of a high order. 





ter is the result of enlightened speculation, and 





12. A striking parallel to Isis as 2 nature Paalmen Il, pp. 708 ff. 
103 (104). Cf. Kraus, 





goddess appears in Ps 




















APPENDIX 
THE GRAMMAR, SYNTAX AND VOCABULARY OF ISIDORUS' HYMNS 


The following is a brief summary of Isidorus' commoner linguistic features. 
His language, like his theology, belongs to the Fayum society of his day. 

His use of verbs is characteristic of his vocabulary, grammar, and syntax 
erage, one verb a line, a fairly high proportion of 
is much repetition of the commonest Greek verbs, and present and 





Statistically, he uses, on the 
verbs. Ther 
aorist tenses by far outnumber other tenses. Often one particular verb form 
occurs." His commonest moods by far are the indicative and the participle.? Other 
moods do occur, but are, strangely, limited almost to Hymn I, and even there to 
‘one passage of nine lines.? To a very large extent this concentration of similar 
forms is true of all his lines, For instance, he uses the imperfect tense only nine 
times, eight of which uses are in Hymn IV.* He uses participles 41 times, and over 
a third of these are in Hymn IlI.> He uses subjenctives only twice, and, as said 
above, both times in I. He uses the optative only twice and again only in 1. In 
short, his use of verbs is rather more rigid, and formulaic even, than one would 
expect from one who spoke Greek (of any type) fluently. His stilted vocabulary is 
evident in his infinitives. He uses only seven.* This lack of fluency is even more 
obvious in his imperatives, although one might expect little freedom of speech in 
the concluding prayers of his hymns.” 

He appears to use participles, however, with some freedom, a feature which 
obviously gives his syntax limited flexibility. Of his verb forms 28 per cent are 
participles, largely occurring in groups or clusters. Hymn III has almost twice as 
many as the other three hymns together. They occur in the main section of his 





























(indicative 22, participle 9); Ill (indicative 17, 


1, His verbs are frequently compounds of 
participle 14): IV (indicative 28, participle 10) 


Buu, yes, elul, and 8i5.u, The others that are 
frequently repeated ate: Kiko, value (cf. oivwane 
etnxowat (cf. etxuw), Apo, réproua, Gabe 
xalpus, rurcioes, tes, elpionss (cf. ebprpua), and 
(avis. The present tense occurs in all 70 times: in 
1 (20 times), 11 (17) 11 (23), 1V (10). The aorst in 
all appears 43 times: in 1 (5 times), It (14), 11 (5), 
IV (19). Forms such as the following appear more 
than once: napetas (I 34,11 5), Exew (It 22,11), 
Aide (1.35, IIL 19), bwioxn (16, 14), oddone (L 
7,121) and Wana (II 4). 

2. He uses the indicative 86 times, the part: 
ciple 41: 1 (indicative 19 times, participle 8): It 






3. Subjunctive 1 6, 13, optative I 47, These 
are the only uses in the four Hymns. 

4. They are all of the three verbs: elal (11 
16, 21 twice, 29); wAéuw (15, 17); wAées (36). The 
other use is Il 23, 

5. Nine ases are concentrated in lines 25.34 

6. In 144 lines his only infinitives are: 
napeboa (twice), Eyew (twice), mosh (twice), 
and yerdo0eu, 

7. His only imperatives are: KA (twice) 
elven, twéavoov, Nalpe, werébos, néuyare 
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composition, after the formulaic invocation and before the concluding formulaic 
prayer. In III he uses participles to compose with evident dexterity (or 
Fnanoeuvering) one very long and complicated sentence." His uses of the participle 
n ‘ed in Greek syntax.” The conditional or temporal 
participle occurs 14 times, the causal and attributive each nine times, the 
Circumstantial and supplementary each three. But his most distinguishing use of 
the participle is with forms of eli (understood) in a periphrastic construction 
‘The construction does not occur in Hymn II, but I shows one periphrastic use, I!l 
has three, and IV two. Those of IV are especially remarkable (IV 16): EmoréXuy 
fw the equivalent of énéoredde, and (19) émwredavra (eat), the equivalent of 
eémoren\at. 

Apart from two purpose conjunctions iba and pa, Isidorus writes only 





are those generally recogn 





conjunctions: Srov / dmov (once), drt (meaning “that, 
| in 1V)."° His use 

ts it frequently." Clearly it is a means of 
nly in 11; but are used 
‘The frequent use of kai 





simple subordinating 
becaus and &3¢ (three time 
is more noteworthy because he repea 
tives #) and # Kai occu 





the relative pronoun 








description for him. The correl 
rhetorically to begin a group of six consecutive lines. 








and re are discussed below 

But the feature of his composition that shows most precision, and even 
refinement, is his use of the aorist and perfect tenses. The perfect occurs once in 
each hymn, and is well used. In 1 9 the perfect ovvéorny’, is intransitive, meaning 
“has come into existence, and therefore exists”; “has become compact or 
congealed, and therefore is solid.” It is used precisely to express divine creation of 
the cosmos just as Plato had used it in the Timeaus (32b). The same verb in the 
perfect tense but in the active voice predicates Isis as cosmic Creator in H. Oxy, 
183. If we can judge from Ovid’s use of Latin consistere in a generally parallel 
passage (equivalent to Greck ovviorayat?), the compound form of tormut, by the 
first century B.C. had become formulaic to describe the act of creating the 














physical cosmos." The perfect tense used as here is particularly apt but may also 
have been formulaic. (The Oxyrhynchus Hymr 

perfect.) In Hymn II 2, the perfect tense in yéyn0e is the epic-poctic use of the 
perfect and so merely part of Isidorus’ epic-poetic vocabulary; audipefinials (III 


20) is also epic-poetic. But the fourth perfect tense apeixrat (IV 31) is of interest. 





also shows this apt use of the 








8, Extending lines 19-33. 16, 27 twice; IIT 14, 26 twice, 27, 28, 29 322: IV 
9. See Goodwin, Greek Grammar, 1557 ff. 202, 332, 382; causal: 11 17, 21, 24, 32: II1 9, 34 

for the three recognized uses: attributive, supple IV 332, 37 first, 382; the periphrastic construction 

mentary, circumstantial (Including the genitive with el: 131; II 142, 152, 25:1V 16, 197. 

absolute, participles showing conditional, tem 10, Purpose in 1 6,7, 13,and 4 

poral, or causal, force, and participles in 3 per 11. The epic-poetic relative pronoun 





ul). For sidorus’ attrib five times in I, four in I, three 


14; 11 1, 30; 1V 182, in IIL, but once only in TV, be occurs four times in 


pheasis with form 





tive use see 1 24 a 
31, 37 (second 
192, 

twies I 





1, once in III, and five times in TV 
amstantial use: genitive absolute 12, 2025, 
134,118, 13. See Ovid, Metam 






ates 154, 
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Its meaning is entirely appropriate to express the blessed state of the Egyprian 
god-king’s spirit that has reached and now dwells in the afterlife of the western 
heaven. It is, of course, a Koine form of the verb, where et has replaced .!* 

Isidorus’ use of the aorist is also precise. It occurs frequently, especially in 
Hymns Il and IV.'* It shows two distinct uses, a simple past act which is the 
simple aorist, and an habitual or general act, the gnomic aorist, to be translated by 
the English present."® All the instances of the simple aorist occur in I and IV in 
narration. The uses of the simple aorist in I are, with one exception, to express 
the scemingly instantaneous past acts of the Creator: &ué\noe, ava5oins (4) 
karébeckas (6), ébKas (7), eipeo (8), yevov (36). These uses reveal Isidorus’ 
b: tor and continuing power in men’s 
lives. The real gnomic aorists are easily detected. For instance, II 14: &¢ ébeite 76 
0s expresses a daily occurrence and tvébuKas (II 21) is annual, In short, 
Isidorus’ uses of the aorist are those of classical Greek 

He uses the present tense either as the historical present or the present 

















ic concept of his goddess as a one-time cre 








general.!” The simple use of the present to express one act in present time, of 
lly occur in hymns although tori (IV 17) is an instance of 





course, does not not 
it 
His participles are all the present or aorist tense. In these he distinguishes 
cts 
that could properly precede the main verb or the next participle."® This is 
particularly ‘noticeable in faa (II1 25) which is followed by six present 
participles.'* Each expresses an act that is continuous throughout each day: 
Suéyovaa, Karorrevovoa, Kaopiaa, tdopdoa, repmouévn, vaiivrev. Baoa is a 
one-time act each twenty-four hours. Possibly &you{rles (32), though not really 
continuous, is present because it expresses the continuous stream of Fayum 
farmers bearing their produce offerings, as they might appear in a painted or 


tense as carefully as he does in the indicative. All his aorist participles show 














sculptured temple relief. 
Isidorus’ use of voice is particularly careful 
refinements we h 





nd provides evidence that the 
we noted above may well be intentional. The active and middle 
voices remain distinct in all his verbs; his use of the passive is infrequent but 
exact.” Middle and passive deponent verbs are used somewhat freely in I and II 
and are always correct. The active voice largely predominates, as is to be 


























14, See Mayser, Grammatik 2.2, pp. 87 FE. The 17, General present tenses are: 1 11, 12, 17, 

tendency in the second century B.C. was to write 18, 19, 20, 34:11 4, 6, 10, 14, 17, 1951119, 13, 14, 
4 (long and short) and also to keep it for ex. 28;1V'7, 17, 19, 25, 34. 

See IV 31 commentary for examples 18, 1.34; 11 8, 16, 21, 27 twice; Il 25, 34;1V. 
15, The aorist occurs 66 times: 1 (5), 11 (37) 18, 19, 31, 33,37, 








(5). 1V (19), 19, IIL 26 twice, 27, 28, 29, 30 (32). 
16. TThe simple past acts are the aorists: IV 1 20. The middle voice occurs: 1.27, 34, 26; 1V 
2, 3, 6, 8, 107, 207, 24, 29, 32, 35, 39, 407: 14,6 18, 33. The passive: 111, 12, 24, 29, 30, 33 twice, 





7, 8; and M32. The gnomic aorist occurs: 136 34; 1 7; 1V 8, 24. The deponents occur (middle): 1 
twice: 8 14, 16, 21, 23, 25, 27, 29:11 4,18 27, 34, 36: M1 5, 8, 16, 25; III 34; 1V 3, 7, 31 
twice (passive): 131; 14,21, 27; I 2951 2. 
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and IV; the least in III. 1 also 


expected! The greatest variety of voice is in 1 
shows the greatest variety in mood. 

Some of Isidorus’ remarkably precise uses o} 
instance, avadéyouat (IV 18) is properly middle, meaning 
an expression that is very similar (Epigr. 25). Isidorus’ voices, in fact, may betray 
his formal training. The middle voice in Epunvevodevo (IV 33 
is to be translated “express, put into words, articulate in familiar speech.” This is 
+ classical use of the middle and is carefully distinguished from the active in 


f voice deserve attention. For 
“read.” Callimachus has 





almost certainly 


age, interpret for foreigners.” The 





inounvnvo’ (39): “translate into a foreign la 
utter is both classical and Koine. Another apparently precise use of voice occurs 


in e¥ipeo (18) where the middle voice predicates the ebpérpua goddess. In IV 6 the 
(the 


god-king, meaning “found, establish 





same verb occurs in the active of the g 
‘Therefore it would seem that Isidorus has deliberately chosen the 
le voice to describe the major acts of his primeval creator. With 
d, X1X 403, where it means 


temple).” 
epic-poetic midd) 
this is to be compared the epic use of the verb (cf. Oc 
“find, conceive and bestow 

‘Thus it seems obvious that Isidorus has a restricted but us 
It indicates that he has had at least 
he may know by heart, 


sally correct 





knowledge of epic-poetic and classical Greek 
some formal schooling. Certain passages of poetry 
ssages such as have been found in Hellenistic school textbooks. 

d study intensively selected poetic excerpts. 
For instance, his idiomatic 


* Students were 





pa 
apparently required to memorize 
But Isidorus’ vocabulary is not entirely epic-poetic 
dvaypayapevos (IV 38), ioropoivrur 37), and Eppnvedw (33, 39 

structure. Hymn 





are found in 


what appears to be freer sentence structure, in fact almost prose 
1V, lines 37-39 show an especially distinct style. 111 26-33 may be similar 

‘And so, while many of his words, phrases, and sometimes whole lines can 
easily be identified as epic or epic-poetic, his language is, in fact, a patchwork of 
borrowed, well worn poetic phrases, a few commonplaces that may be original 
(see Aaumpdr Kal Aerapéy III 10), and some very good ‘prose’ sentences. All are 
combined somewhat naively and with the awkwardness that could characterize an 
intelligent man who had learned, but did not easily speak, Greek. Sometimes he 
seems to write merely nouns and adjectives joined by very unclear connectives. 


Cf, IL 5-6: 
kai Seon -yAuKepny re Exew Kai rép yw apiorny 


drow ebruxinn Kai owdpootvny re Gdurov. 
Since Isidorus belongs to the late second and early first centuries B.C., his 
Greek should bear evidence of the Koine. And there is such evidence. Participles 


are abnormally frequent in 111; he uses fairly often the periphrastic construction 
ives are probably the commonest forms of the commonest 





cited above; his impera 


21. The active voice occurs: 1 (22 times), 1 Jouguet, Un lime d'écolier du Ile siele avant 
(28), IH (32), 1V (30). J-C., Le Caire, Imprimerie de W"nsticat frang 
22, See, for instance, O. Guéraud et P.  daschéologie orientale, 1938 
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verbs known to Greek. His frequent and repetitious relative clauses are probably 
also influenced by the Koine; in fact his use of simple relative clauses for present 
general conditional-relative clauses is possibly Koine. At the same time, 
recognizable Koine forms occur: agetxrat(IV 31) yewou (1 36), and avraxébeoxan 
11 33). Yer his pervasive dependence on epic-poetic formulae makes his language 
seem more epic-poetic than Koine. Purely epic expressions occur, like éqv and fev 
(IV 21), 

The definite article appears to be somewhat sporadic at first sight. But it is 
noticeably well used with participles in Hymns I and V2? Here it produces the 
equivalent of relative clauses. This is a classical use, but it remained common in 
Hellenistic times. Isidorus also employs the definite article with adverbs and 
prepositional phrases, a classical use that continued in later Greek.?* Elsewhere he 
uses the article chiefly in titles and sometimes with possessive pronouns or their 
equivalent, for example 9 od¢ vids (II 13), and 76 adv a6év0¢ (III 17) (and perhaps 
7 Sivalutc ood III 17). He also uses the defintie article with the nouns méAoc, 
0mm, and xpévos which is probably a formulaic use. Otherwise he omits the 
article, notably with general nouns (cf. 15 ff 

In short, his uses of the article are seen to be both epic-poetic and Hellenistic 
according to the best tradition. They also coincide with the use of the article in 
more formal prose, such as is found in Hellenistic letters.®* This good use of the 
article by Isidorus is to be contrasted with, for instance, its omission in the 
Andros hymn of the first century B.C. where it is almost entirely lacking?” 
Isidorus’ uses could, perhaps, further indicate his formal training as a scribe 

His uses of Te are most difficult to tabulate. Generally this particle is 
probably epic-poetic. At first sight he appears to use it with the utmost freedom 
It occurs most frequently in Ill and least in I and IV. Often it is merely the 
equivalent of kaé (and 6é)2* Here his use resembles somewhat that of ré in the 
Homeric, and certainly the Orphic, hymns. Twice the correlatives r¢ . . . re occur, 
in what are demonstrably epic lines (I 27, III 16). And other correlative uses are 
clear: re Kai (I 5, 11 11, III 8, 27) and re be (111 29).?? In all instances, of course, 
specially when it appears in the fifth foot (as it 
does some 11 times).?” Sometimes Isidorus appears ingeniously to use it in the 
fifth foot both metri gratia a 
re are, however, less clear uses of re in the Hymns. Some of these may be 
an epic adverbial use somewhat like an emphatic enclitic, which had survived in 
classical Greek in two, sometimes indistinguishable, forms: (a) as a suffix on 








and ikaves (II 23). His uses of tense and voice are consistently classical 


























his use of te may be metri gratia, 





nd as a correlative.’! 











23, Cf. Mayser, Grammatik 2.2, pp. 54 Moulton and Howard, Grammar, pp. 420 ff 
24, 124, 31; 1V 18, 31, 37. For re ... re, see Kabner-G 








25, Mayser, Grammatik 2.1, pp. 14 ff 2.2, p. 243 sec. $20 fF. For re xaly re. Wb 
26. Welles, RG, p. lex see Mayser, Grammatik 2.3, p. 164, 
27, Peek, Andros, p. 81 30. Kahner-Gerth, Grammatik 2,2, pp, 202, 


28, 1 9; 1 24: {M1 19; 1V 20, CE. Pl. Gorg. 524b, 235, 
Phaedr. 278b, See Kiihner-Gerth, Grammatik 2.2, 31. 127;1121 
P. 520 n. 4; Mayser, Grammatik 2.3, p. 155; and 








16:1V 11, 39, 
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conjunctions and (b) in relative clauses.”? 
classical Greek, but fall into disuse in the Koine except for the occasional 
retention with participles and infinitives. Isidorus may know the epic and classical 
enclitic use of re in relative clauses, but one must admit that in each of his uses in 
relative clauses, Te also appears in the fifth foot of his hexameter line. But it also 
occurs with participles some three times where it is not in the fifth foot. His four 
uses of re with infinitives, however, are in the fifth foot half the time 

It could be that the re, which often appears unnecessary and awkward, may 
be intended simply as an enclitic, i.e. emphatic, appendage. This would explain 
intelligibly Isidorus) use of the particle in 11 12: kad... Kal... re; 111 5: Kal 
Te... kal IIL 13: Kai re kai Te... ; 116, Kai Te. 

The particle ré is of epic origin, and significantly, several of Isidorus’ uses of 
n epic quotations (I 27, III 11, 16 and probably 11 12). In later Greek it 
is rare, prosaic, variable, and usually difficult to define. Isidorus’ frequent use of 
re surprises anyone who expects him to employ the Koine.”? But understandably 
it is a great convenience in writing the long Greck hexameter line, especially when 
a word of one short syllable may be placed almost anywhere 

Isidorus’ linguistic and poetic limitations are easily recognized. His Hymns 
history. As literary efforts they are 


These uses are known to epic and 




















it occur 








jortant chiefly as documents of soci 
pedestrian, but careful and intelligible especially in their employment of mood 
and voice, and the definite article. Generally, his language is formulaic and 
is unusually clear. His expression 
is, moreover, simple, never pompous or superficial. His Greek will serve, he 
believes, to communicate his message to Greeks. He may, in fact, have been able 
to write creditable Greek prose; and, further, Isidorus, the devout author of the 
Hymns, may have been Isidorus yAdarns.2* In Hymn IV he states he is writing an 
exposition for Grecks to be set up publicly. Obviously he seeks to merit the 
goddess’ favour by his compositions. They are a conscious exercise of his 
command of the Greek language én” aac. As an aretalogist at the temple, he is 
a professional hymn-writer. His Greek hymns obviously enjoyed the respect of the 
local Greek congregation of Isis-worshipers. Otherwise they would not have 
appeared prominently at the temple's main gate. 


are 











repetitious, but at the same time his sentimes 
P 


























32. Mayser, Grammatik 23, p. 155, 
Kahner-Gerth, Grimmatik 2.2, p. 236, 518.2 (re in 
relative clauses) and p. 241, sec. 519.1 (re with 
participles and infinitives): Mayser, Grammatik, p 
157 (re with participles and infinitives); Moulton 
and Howard, Grammar, pp. 420 (re with 
participles). Isorus’ use of re in relative clauses 
fSccurs: II 3, 5, 15, 21; 111 32; with participle: 1 
27; 11 14, 15; with infinitives: IT §, 15, 22: IN S 








33. re declines sharply in the New Testament 
appearing with frequency only in Acts Ap. and Ep. 
Heb, See LSJ, re A. 

34, 1V379, 

35. Vogliano, P. R., pp. 52:3 =SEG VIII $38 = 
su 8129, Sef werlorn ‘loepuottn, 
GAetény, "Touspoe yrimene txolec kal kwéOnger 
be! eyo 


undated 
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Decrees, Festivals, gods, Hero-gods, hymn: 

titles, 

Adonis 38, 41 

Adrasteia 32 

Agathe Tyche 3,4, 19, 21 
25, 38, 40, 51, 52, 55, $6, 62, 77, 78, 81 
82, 94-96 


Agathos Daimon (Agathosdaimon) 4, 20, 38, 
40, 41, 95 





‘Aion (see also Aion Ploutonivs) 41 

Aion Ploutonius 37 

Ammon (also Amun) 6, 39, 41, 45, 70, 77, 
94 

Amun-Re 41 

Anahita 28 

Ananke 33 

Anat (see Nanaia 

Anchoes 6, 10, 11, 36, 38, 40-43, 62, 66, 93 

Anchoris 41 

Ankh (Ankhi?) 37, 41, 42 

Anubis (Anoubis) 6, 10, 11, 32, 39, 77, 78 

Aphrodite 24, 27, 28, 30, 32, 55, 78, 81, 96 








Api(s) 39, 76, 77, 80 

Apollo 6, 10, 11, 19, 26-28, 31, 34, 42, 53, 
4, 62, 63 

Apomoira 46, 59 


Arcturus 26 
Ares 45, 46 
Arpokrates (see Harpokrates) 
Arsinoe 78 
Artemis (Artemeis) 19, 27-29, 32, 46, 96 
Asclepius 37, 62, 63 
30, 32, 81, 96 
Atargatis 28 
ne 33, 46 
Aton 6,31, 94 
Atum 41 


Astarte 











Bacchus 25 


CULT 





ths, mystae, prophets, powers, sites, terms, 


Bellona 


Bendis 80 


Boubastis 28 


Bouto (see Bute 











Buto (see also Uto-Buto) 29, 30 

Canopus Decree 49 

Ceres (see also Demeter) 21, 25, 27 

Chnum 41, 94 

Creator Discoverer (see Heuretria, He 

Cronos 31, 55, 93 

Cybele 29, 79, 81 (see also Mother of the 
gods 


Cypris (see Venus Cypria 














Demeter 3-5, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27-29, 31, 32, 
34, 37, 43, 44, 46, 52, 62, 75, 76, 89, 93, 
96 

Demiourgos 25, 56 

Deo (see also Demeter) 19, 21, 51, 52, 56, 
66, 76, 96 

Diana 27, 28 


Dictynna 27 
Dikaiosyne 78 





Dionysos 5, 23, 28, 45, 66 
Dioscuri 39, 53 

Dis 29 

Eleusis (Eleusinian) 19, 37, 





44-46, 66, 76, 94, 96 
Ermouthis (see Hermout 








Ernenutet 20 
Eros 32 
Esmun 38 





Eunomia 32 


Fortuna (see also Fortuna Primigenia) 32 
Fortuna Primigenia (see Primigenia} 
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Ge 25,45, 56 
Geb 93 


Hapi (see Apis) 

HaroerisSchu 41,70 

Harpokrates 21, 30, 32, 
75-77, 88-90, 92 

Hathor (Hat-Hor) 20, 31, 41, 66, 92 

Hecate (see also Hecate-Isis) 27, 28, 32, 45 

Hecate-Isis 28 


Hector 3,53 


36, 43, 57, 73, 





Heimarmenon 33, 92, 95 

Helios 26, 28, 41, 42, 46, 56, 67 

Hera (Here) 27, 29, 31, 52, 96 

Hermes Thoth 4, 22, 23, 70, 93 

Hermouthis (Hermuthis) 3, 4, 9, 10, 19-22, 
25, 28, 30, 36, 38, 39, 41, 44, 45, 47, 51 

67, 73, 75, 76, 93, 95, 96 

30, 31, 43, 93, 96 


55, 59, 60-6: 

Hestia 5, 22, 

Heuretes 43 

Heuretria 5, 6, 22, 25, 31 
67,91, 92, 99 

Himarmenon (see Heimarmenon! 

Horus 19-22, 29, 30, 33, 34, 39-43, 62, 67, 
71, 93-95 





37, 40, 41, 56, 


lao 41 

Imouthes 63 

Ino (see Leukothea 

To (see Isis-to} 

Isermouthis (Isermuthis) 20, 38, 40, 42, 43, 
62, 70 

Isidis Navigium (see Navigium Isidis) 

Isieia 81 

Isis passim 

Isis Euploia 33, 81 

Isis Hygeia 33, 38 

Isis fo 44, 51 

Isis Nike 32 

Isis Panthea 29 





Isis Tyche 
28 


see also Tyche: Agathe Tyche 


Isis Vietrix 33 


Jahweh 22 
Juno (see also Hera) 27, 30 


Karpokrates (see Harpokrates) 
Khnum (see Chnum) 

Kore 32 
Kore Kosmou 





Kouretes 31 
Kronos (see Cronos} 
Kypris (see also Venus Cypria) 32, 55 


Leto 19, 27, 29, 30, 32, 46, 96 
Leukothea 81 


Ma‘at 24 
Magna Mater (see Mother of the gods 
Manichae texts 9 

Maria Galaktophorousa 93 

Maria Lactans 93 

Mai 
Medinet Madi passim 





xr Deorum (see Mother of the gods} 





Melanophoroi 83 
Mert Seger 20, 21 
Meschenet 20 





Meter Theon (see Mother of the gods) 
Minerva 27 
62 
Mithraeum 
Mithras 28 
Moira 33, 44,95 
Moira Thanatoio 95 
Moira Theon 4, 6, 95 
Moirai 33, 44 
Moses 19 
Mother of the gods (see also Cybele) 27-29, 
32, 79, 81, 96 


Mise 5: 








Musseus 43 
Muses 24 
Mut 41 
Myrionymos 21, 32, 94 
Mystae (Oath of the 





Nana (see Nanaia 
9, 96 


Napre (see Nepre, Nepy 





Nanaia 


Navigium Isidis 81, 82 
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Nectanebus 75 

Nemesis 32, 45 

Nepre (Nepy) 20, 62 

Nile (flood) 25-27, 43, 44, 55, 61, 67, 73, 
4 

Nilometer 21 

Nut 93 


Oath of the Mystae (see Mystae 





Olympos (Mountain) 55, 56, 65, 66 

Ophis (see Upuaur 

Orion 2 

Orpheus 43 

Orphic Hymns (Orphic) 3, 6, 19, 21, 23-25, 
27-30, 32, 42-45, 49, 55, 62, 66, 67, 72, 
76, 81, 82, 87-90, 101 

Osiris 5, 22, 24, 25, 29 31, 32, 39-41, 44, 
51, 62, 70, 76-78, 83, 93, 94 








Osorapis (Oserapis) (see Sarapis} 
Ouranos (see Uranos} 

Pachon(s) 9, 20, 45, 47, 48, 55, 61, 62 
Pai 





Paicon, Paean, Pajawon) 62 


Panegyrie (see Panegyris) 





Panegyris 46, 47, 55, 61 
Panthea (see Isis Panthea, Isis Tyche) 21, 94 
Pantocrateira 6, 21, 40, 76 

Pantocrator 21, 70 

Pastophoroi 83 





Persephone 21, 23, 25, 27, 28, 44, 66 
Pharmuthi 20, 47 

Phersephone (see Persephone 
Phoebus (see Apollo 

Physis 82 

Ploiaphesia (see Navigium Isidis) 
Ploutos 37 

Polyonymos 27, 29, 31, 32, 34, 92 


Porramanres (see Index III, Porramanre 








Poseidon 53 
Primigenia 78, 82 
Prometheus 4, 5, 22, 23, 93 
Proserpina (see Persephone} 
Prote (see Isis Prote 

32, 43 

otogeneia 21, 78, 82 


Prothyra 





Psai (see Shay 
Psoi (see Shay 
Prah 41,70, 94 


Re (see also Helios) 39, 41, 42, 67, 71 

Renenet (Renenutet, Run.t, Rnn.wt.t) 6, 11 
19-21, 29, 37, 38, 47, $5, 59, 75, 94, 95. 

Rhamnusia 27 

Rhea (see Rheia 

Rheia 27, 28, 31, 32, 96 

Rint (see Renenet 





Rosettanum Monu 
tion) 47, 67 


mentum (Rosetta Inscrip 








Sarapiastai 78 

Sarapis 24, 28-34, 37, 40, 41, 44, 45, 75-78, 
78-83, 93 

Satis 41 

Saviour (see Soter, Soteira 

Schicksals 20, 33, 94 

Schu 41,70 

Sebek (see Such 

Serapis (see Sarapi) 

Seth 33, 67,71 

Shai (see Sh. 

Shay (Shai, Psai, Psoi) 4, 6, 20, 38, 94, 95 

us (see Sothis) 

Sobek-Re 39 

Sokaris (see also Osiris, Ptah) 41, 70 

Soknebtunis 39, 40, 70 











Soknopaios (Nesos) 39, 40 

Sokonopis 6, 9, 10, 20, 25, 36, 38-41, 43, 
44, 59-62, 66, 67, 69, 70, 73, 93 

Sol (see Helios) 








Somnium Nectanebi (see also Nectanebus) 4 

Soteira 13-15, 23, 28, 31-34, 80 

Soter 15, 32,94 

Sothis 26, 27, 41, 61 

Suchos (SBK, Sobk, Sebek, Sok, Souchos) 6, 
11, 20, 21, 38-42, 44, 51, 59-62, 69, 70 

Synod(s) 40 





Themis 5, 22-24, 31, 32,93 
Thermuthis (Thermouthis, Thermouthislsis, 
Terenuthis) see Hermouthis 
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Thesmophoros 66,75 

Thiouis 27, 28, 31, 96 

Thoth (the god) (see also Hermes"Thoth 
93 

‘Thoth (the month) 25 

‘Trismegistos 70 

Tryphe 48, 

TTyche (also Agathe Tyche 
52, 82, 94, 95 


47, 55, 61, 62, 67 








28, 32, 


39, 41, 70 





Upuaut 
Uraniones 56 
Uranos 56,93 

Uto (see Uto-Buto) 


pwaut 


Geographical, Mytho 


Acheron 95 
Acgiale 79 
Aeliod 81, 85 
Alexandria 
38, 75-77, 79, 81-83 
Amarna 


Alexandrian) 10, 14, 29, 30, 34 
20, 94, 95 

Ambracia 82 

‘Amenophis 19 

Amphipolis 79 

Anaphe 79 

Andros 53, 79, 85 

Antinoupolis 20 
Apollonia (Fayum) 
Arsinoe 


73 


39, 40, 59, 60, 67, 





Arsinoite 
Astypalaia 79 
Athens 79 
Bahr-Ussuf 41 
Bithynia 81 
Boubastis 28, 46 
Bouto (see Buto} 
Busiris 46 

Buto 29, 30, 46 


Byzantium 81 


Cameiros 82 
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Uro-Buto (see also Buto) 29 


Venus Caclestis 30, 43 
Cypria 3: 
us Isis 25 


mos 32, 





Ven 
ve 

Venus Pan 
Venus Paphia (of Paphos 








30, 43, 55 


Wadjet (see also Leto) 29 


Wepwawet (see Upuau 
Zeus 24, 39, 41 59, 70, 90 
Zeus Meilichios 


45, 53, 56, 57 
38 


ACES 





Capitolium 30 
Catana 82 

Cenchreae 81 
Coos 
Ch: 
Chalee 82 

Chalcidipe 52 
Chalkis (Chalcis 


Ceus} 





21, 24, 36, 80 
Chemmis 29 

Chios 40 

= 

Gios (Cius) 
Cnidos 34, 78, 79 
33 


33 
81 





Corinth 
Cos 79, 80 





Croce 39, 59, 60, 


67 


dilopolis (see also Arsinoe 
Cyme 41,77, 81, 85 


Cyzicus 82 





Delos 2 40, 62, 77-83 
Dendera(h 
Dep 


Depet (see Dep 


24, 28, 29, 3: 


94 





Dimai (see Soknopaios Nesos 
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Dionysopolis 82 





Edfu (Edfou) 21, 23, 
Eleusis (see Index 1, Eleusis 
Eleutheros (River) 26 
Eretria 80, 81 

Euboea 80 


48, 55, 61, 75 





Ganges (River 





Heliop: 
Herculaneum 83 
Hermopolis 24 


los 41 
lulis 78 





Ka iro) 
Kenchreae (see Cenchreae 
Kerkeosiris 39, 40 

Kios (see Cis 


Kos (see Cos! 


eiros (see Cam 


Lesbos 79 
Lime (Limnites) 9 ff, 59, 60 
Lindos 81, 82 

Lycia 29 


Magnesia 81, 82 
Medinet Madi passim 
Megalopolis. 21 


Memphis (Me 








phite) (see M. Serapeum) 4 


28, 30, 39, 75, 76, 85, 86, 90, 92 
Memphis Serapeum 4, 25, 28, 75, 77,79 
Menouphis 33 

Miletus 21, 77, 78, 81 

Minoa 79 

Moeris (Moiris, Lake, ie. The Fayum Lake 





41, 60, 67, 73 





Naucratis 30, 32, 7 
N 


Sokonopaios?) 33 





‘Ombos 39, 40 


Palestrina (see Pracneste 
Panion 79 

Paphos (see Index I, Venus Paphia 
Pe 29,30 

Peiraeus 77, 80 

Pephremis (Pepremis) 30, 46 
Peraia 82 


Pergamon (Pergamum) 31 














Philadelphia 77 
Philae 32, 33, 57.75, 76,95 
Plinthine 30 

Pompeii 77, 80-83 
Praeneste 78, 82, 83 

Priene 82 

Prolemais 62, 65 





Puteoli 81, 82 


Rhacotis 76 
Rheinocoroulol 57 

Rhodos (Rhodes) 77, 81, 82 
Rome 29, 32, 33, 79, 82, 83, 94 








Salamis (Cypriote) 57 
Saloniki 41, 8: 
Sebennytos 30 


Sidon (Seidon) 28 








Sokonopaios Nesos (see alto Nesos) 73 
Susa 70 


Syracusae (Syracuse) 82 


Tanis 30 
Taormina 31 
Taposiris 30 
Tebtunis 40 





Tenos 79 
Thasos 79 
Thebaid 14, 32, 





Thebes (Egyptian) 14, 55, 59, 70, 75 
Thera 78,79 


Thrace (Thracians) 29, 32, 79 
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NAMES 


Historical, personal 


Agathocles 82 

Alexander I (Ptolemy X) 13, 14, 40, 73 

Amenemhet Ill (also Amenemhe, Amene 
mes, Ameres, Lamaris, Lambares) 10, 11 
67,71-73 

Amenembet IV. 67,71, 72 

Amenophis 61 

Apollonius (I, I, II?) 77-80 

my 1 





Assit 76 
Arsinoe II (wife of Ptolemy IV) 40 


ne I (wife of Ptol 


Augustus 12 








Berenike 1! (wife of Ptolemy Ill) 29, 40 
Berenike III (wife of Ptolemy X) 13, 14, 40 
Callicrates 77 

Cleomenes 30 

Cleopatra | (wife of Ptolemy V) 40 


Cleopatra Il (wife of Ptolemy VI and Prole: 
my VII) 15, 32, 80 

Cleopatra Il (wife of Ptolemy VIN) 12, 15. 
32,33, 


Demetrios Rhenaius 80 
Epameinon 78 

Epiphanes, Ptolemy V 11, 40 
Euergetes I, Prolemy Ill 40, 77, 79 


Euergetes Il, Ptolemy VII 39 


Hadrian 21 


Herakleodorus 9 


Isidora 9 
Isidoros passim 


Lysimachus 78 


Manres (see Porramanres) 
Mares (see Porramanres) 


Mithridates 14, 82, 83 
Moirios (also Moiris. See Amenember Ill) 72 


Nectanebus 75 


Permarres (see Porramantes} 


Philadelphus, Prolemy I 60, 67, 72, 73, 
76-79 

Philip of Macedon 79 

Philometor, Ptolemy VI 80 

Philopator, Ptolemy IV 40, 75,77 

Porramanres (also Poremantes, Premanres, 





65 


Premares, Pr 





res, Permarres, Porimandres) 10, 61 
67, 69, 71-74, 90 

Prolemy 1, Soter I (see Soter I 

Prolemy Il, Philadelphus (see Philadelphus) 


Prolemy 





IM, Euergetes I (see Euergetes | 


Ptolemy IV, Philopator (see Philopator 








Prolemy V, Epiphanes (see Epiphanes 
Prolemy VI, Philometor (see Philometor 
Prolemy VII, Evergetes Il (see Euergetes I 
Ptolemy IX, Soter II (see Soter II 

Prolemy X, Alexander I (see Alexander I 
Ptolemy Theos Soter (see also Prolemy 1X, 





Soter Il) 9, 19 


Sen-Usert I, Il, IIL (? see also Sesodsis) 71 
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Sesosteis II] 





see also Sesodsis) 67, 71 
Sethosis (see also Sesodsis 
stratos 9 

ter 1 76, 78, 79, 82 
Soter Il 11-14, 16, 33, 53, 
Sulla 83 





Zenon 38 
Zobalos 11 
Zoilos 78 
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Plate I. Aerial photograph of the excavations at Medinet Madi, 1935-36. 





Plate I. The temple forecourt and termination of the Processional Way at the 
South Portal. 
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Plate IV. The sam 





Plate Va. .The dedication inscribed at the top of the left pillar 
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Plate VI. Isidorus’ Hymn 1 
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Plate VII. Isidorus’ Hymn I. 








Plate VIII. Isidorus’ Hymn III. 
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Plate IX. Isidorus' Hymn IV. 








Plate X. The left pillar and its inscriptions 
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Plate Xia. Isermuthis, terracotta statuett 


Medinet Madi 


dedicatory stele 
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Plate XIV. Isermuthis, Anchoes (?), Sokonopis; 
a fresco found in situ in an alcove of the Second Court, 1936 
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